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A GOOD HATEE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT MEEEUT. 

jiHERE are two bungalows in the 
Artillery lines at Meerut speci- 
ally affectioned by officers of 
taste. They stand near the Mess House, 
divided by the fashionable Mall from other 
quarters — from the barracks, the stables, 
and the dusty parade-ground. Very small 
they are, the prettier the smaller of the two. 
It is painted a lively and martial hue, 
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approaching scarlet ; but the untrained 
foliage, the dark blue flowers of the Jack- 
manni, the Bourgainvillia and a dozen other 
creepers hide its walls. The porch is charm- 
ing when filled with plants. Outside steps, 
leading to a flat roof, all weather-stained 
and weed-grown, delight the appreciative 
eye. Compound and stables, unusually 
large, show that the tiny house was built for 
a man of wealth. 

The present occupier cannot do his 
pleasant quarters justice. Creepers sprout 
and bloom as fi'eely for Lazarus as for 
Dives, but the little porch is bare of flower- 
pots, the gardener has withdrawn, the 
stables are hardly occupied. Within the 
building luxury is not sought, and neces- 
saries are curtailed. There is no matting 
on the floor, no picture on the walls. The 
fiimiture may be inventoried in few words, 
since only one room is occupied. 

Items : A charpoy, or native beadstead, 
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hung with mosquito-curtains. A tiger-skin 
on the floor beside it. 

Two tent-tables, consisting of a square 
board set in X tressels. 

Three wicker- chairs, costing 4^d. each. 

Three uniform-cases — tin. 

Four bullock trunks, raised on bricks 
above the cemented floor. 

A tin basin, and camp washhand-stand. 

A water-jug and glass. 

A moderator lamp. 

Nothing else whatever in the way of 
* sticks.' The tables, the bullock trunks, 
are heaped with papers, books, and maps. 
Upon the wall hang diagrams of cannon ; 
calculations of trajectory, etc., are scored in 
charcoal. 

The inhabitant of this deceptive little 
villa is Major Saxell, V.C.^ R.A. It is lent 
for the remainder of his term by a comrade, 
gone to England on long leave. Major 
Saxell is seated now in one of the wicker- 
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chairs, studying a professional journal. 
Three brother officers lounge in, with 
that sapped and listless air which young 
men aflFect, and old cannot escape, during 
the hot season. Saxell rises quietly and 
seats himself on a bullock trunk, whilst 
they take possession of the chairs. 

' Out with it !' he cried, laughing ; * you 
look like members of a hanging jury, tired 
of the business. What's the charge ? 
Murder ?' 

' Not murder exactly,' said one. ' It's 
business. Now, O'Brian, you talk !' 

* Well, Major, the fact is that an Agnostic 
and Radical Government has abolished 
Simpkin and Co. ; it would abolish the 
saints in heaven if they did not belong to 
the Staff Corps.' 

' Well ?' 

'Simpkin and Co. appeal to the British 
soldier, who always fronts a foe and backs 
a friend. With the zeal of martyrs they 
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refuse to cease from doing good, if we will 
lend them our prayers — and a few super- 
fluous rupees. Meerut has heard the call ! 
Battery X 3 turns out at the bugle.' 

' My dear fellows, you all know quite 
well I have no money for gambling.' 

*Call it a subscription to uphold our 
rights,' Dallas cried. * Lieutenants or subs, 
or whatever we be, we are all majors in the 
eye of the law, and we are not to be in- 
structed, like schoolboys, how to spend our 
pocket-money.' 

'Call it a sacred duty to support the 
beneficent powers,' said O'Brian. * By my 
conscience, it's no less than flying in the face 
of Providence to suppress Simpkin and 
Co.!' 

* You may be quite right, but I haven't 
ten rupees even for a holy cause.' 

* The moral effect of the whole thing 
is spoilt if you refuse/ 

' Everyone has ten rtipees,' urged Prynne 
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'It's only change for a quid, minus 
deterioration of the currency.' 

'For the honour of X 3 R.A.!' Dallas 
pleaded. ' It won't occur again !' 

' Before a multitude of counsellors there 
is wisdom in submitting. Take my rupees, 
and may a distracted Major s malediction 
consume together the Agnostic Government 
and the pious Simpkin !' 

' Good !' said Prynne, booking it. * Now,' 
he added gravely, 'if there's any money 
certain on the cards, SaxelFs horse will win 
the Leger.' 

* Bless you ! When do I come into my 
fortune, and what's it worth?' 

'Well, the Leger Sweep is not so big 
as the Derby, of course. Last year I think 
the prizes were 80,000, 40,000, and 20,000 
rupees.' 

' I shall be quite satisfied with the third. 
And what do I do next ?' 

^ You can pray, if so inclined ; no other 
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form of outpost duty is recommended under 
the circumstances. Simpkin and Co* 
manage everything. Early next month 
they will inform all the world who has 
draT\Ti what horse, and then, as you are 
sure to get a favourite, Locke of the 59th 
B.C. will doubtless open negotiations. He 
represents the Syndicate here.' 

' What Syndicate ?' 

' It is shameful that a man so ignorant 
should be promoted in a scientific arm of the 
service ! The Syndicate, sir, is composed 
of persons solvent and high-born, who have 
turned their great minds to the pleasing 
labour of extracting certainty fi'om chance. 
They are acquainted, personally acquainted, 
with the invisible and mysterious Simpkin. 
It is possible they have met the still more 
mysterious " Co." Their representatives 
are present when the drawing takes place, 
and they telegraph immediately to the 
holders of likely horses, offering a certain 
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sum calculated on the betting — oh, here's 
the mail, by Jove ! If I received such a 
heap of letters as that, Major, I would 
meekly save trouble by retiring into bank- 
ruptcy, and handing the notes to my credi- 
tors on account.' 

They withdrew. 

It was a big parcel, but the letters were 
not many— one from Grace, one from Mrs. 
Saxell, two or three from friends — a mass 
of documents from Vane formed the bulk. 
He turned to Grace's missive. 

In a former letter she had told of her 
adventure in the Peele Tower, touching it 
with so light a hand that Dick laughed in 
reading the story. The explanation of her 
visit to the Aclands was not so easy, for 
there was much to be concealed ; but though 
the incident annoyed Dick, with a vague 
sense that all was not told, he did not 
become anxious. For Mrs. Saxell made no 
fuss about it when she wrote next mail, 
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and he naturally looked to her for the 
protection of his bride. Dick contented 
himself with urging Grace to return home. 

This letter was full of enthusiasm about 
Mrs. Acland's kindness, Edie's beauty and 
charm, Hugh's brotherly affection ; Dick 
ran through it and opened his mother's. 
That was dreary and complaining, but it 
did not make any charge against Grace. 
Then he addressed himself to the despatch 
from Vane. There were many enclosures to 
his long letter : 

' My dear Saxell, 

* It is wisest and kindliest to relieve 
your mind at once. My mature conviction 
is that Sergeant Raikes was an impostor, 
and I have admitted that conviction to Mrs. 
Acland, as you wished ; but I have not 
formally withdrawn your claim. There is 
no need to be hasty. 

'Enclosed you will find the facts and 
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declarations that satisfy me, which I have 
fitted into a rough narrative. But Mrs. 
Acland desires to justify herself fi'om that 
man's calumny before all things, and I put 
her statement first. 

' You are prepared to hear that Sergeant 
Raikes was not Hugh Acland, but Henry 
Hardwicke, Acland' s friend and bitter 
enemy to his dying day. His motive in 
assuming Acland's personality — though 
perhaps he believed it himself at last — was 
the desire of vengeance upon his widow, 
who, according to Raikes's account, had 
jilted him at Oxford. Upon this matter Mrs. 
Acland states solemnly that she was never 
engaged to Hardwicke, nor encouraged him 
to hope that she would consent. His hatred 
was mere spite and malice. 

' Mrs. Acland does not believe that 
Hardwicke cherished these feelings at the 
time — not, at least, in a high degree. I 
think it possible myself that Hardwicke 
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determined from the first to make mischief, 
though he did not see, of course, how 
it could be done. For on an occasion long 
afterwards he told Mrs. Acland, in the 
presence of a friend surviving, that Hugh 
would avenge liim — an expression which 
showed his feelings. 

^ Upon no other supposition can his con- 
duct be explained in performing the cere- 
mony of marriage between the pair, when 
he was only in deacon's orders. It was 
no inconsiderable risk he incurred. Miss 
Pulford did not know that her wedding was 
informal, and we may charitably believe, 
if we like, that Acland was as ignorant. 
But Hardwicke certainly knew what he was 
doing, and the danger to himself It was 
not without an object that he broke the law. 

* Mrs. Acland is eager that you should 
understand how it was that she came to be 
unacquainted with a rule of discipline which 
other girls perhaps knew well. Her parents 
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belonged to a sect, of which the father was a 
minister, that ignored and derided the laws 
of the Church. She was aware that Hard- 
wicke was ordained, but the distinction 
betwixt priest and deacon she had never 
heard of, and the necessity for witnesses 
was equally unknown to her. It is not 
true that Beaver or anyone else was present 
at the first wedding. 

' Acland himself told her the truth, before 
his son's birth, and proposed a second 
marriage. That took place, as you know, 
in the end of 1857, at Laystone, when 
Beaver, Captain Randall, and Mrs. James 
were present. And Hugh is legitimate, of 
course. Hardwicke performed this cere- 
mony also, being curate of Laystone. 

'It is obviously false that Acland was 
jealous of Beaver at this time, since he 
borrowed large sums from that gentleman, 
and lived with him on a most familiar 
footing. For the other venomous falsehoods 
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which Raikes put forward, as they are mere 
assertion, without facts or dates or colla- 
teral evidence, Mrs. Acland rebuts them 
with loathing. She bitterly understands 
now why her husband was estranged to- 
wards the last, and why he assaulted 
Beaver ; it was Hardwicke's doing. But as 
for the scene described before Hugh set out 
on the fiital ride, there is not a shadow 
of truth in it. 

* This cannot be proved to demonstra- 
tion, as Hardwicke well knew ; but he 
mentions also that Hugh Acland was 
desperate at the time, having exhausted 
money and credit, and alienated Beaver. 
This is a matter of fact which we can prove 
untrue, and the most serious motive alleged 
for his pretended death and real flight thus 
drops to the ground. He had spent all his 
mother's fortune, and tired out his relatives; 
but a man of that sort could not be ignorant 
that b}^ assuring his own life and his heir's 
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he could raise a very considerable sum 
on the reversion of his uncle's estate. That 
Acland was not ignorant of this resource 
is plain, since Mrs. Acland fortunately 
preserved a letter from Messrs. Twist, Wier, 
and Co., solicitors, addressed to her husband, 
offering a loan on such conditions. She 
thought that it might be useful in the 
future. On applying to that respectable 
firm, I learn that Mr. Wier recollects the 
circumstance. Nothing came of it, but they 
were prepared to advance the money ; and if 
Acland did not close, it was through no 
difficulty they put in his way. The fact is 
that this matter dropped through because 
he died. When he rode out that afternoon, 
therefore, Acland was in no straits for 
ready money ; and thus, as I have said, the 
stronofest motive asserted fails. 

'Mrs. Acland desires me to sav that 
although she finds herself unable, after such 
a lapse of time, to disprove categorically 
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all these vile charges, she can appeal to her 
whole life in refutation. And on this point, 
my dear Saxell, I myself can bear evidence. 
I have known the lady since I was quite 
a boy, when she came to lodge in the house 
of an old pensioner of our famUy. Her 
circumstances were poor, for General Acland 
made her but a small allowance ; but then 
as now, at all times, under all conditions, 
Mrs. Acland was as bright, as frank, as 
guileless, and as honourable as woman 
could be. 

* Now we come to the broad facts. At 
4 p.m. on December 9, 1862, Acland rode 
out to dine with Hardwicke at Laystone. 
His wife was lying down, and he made 
no remark in particular upon leaving. It 
appears by the statement of Mrs. Thomas, 
enclosed, with whom Hardwicke lodged, 
that he left lier house after dark, about 
6.30 p.m., as she thinks. Half an hour 
later, or thereabouts, the Rector of Lay- 
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stone called upon his curate, and found him 
drunk. 

' It is likely that Aeland was in much 
the same state, for Mrs. Thomas declares 
that both men drank to excess. In this 
condition he met Mr. Beaver — as is under- 
stood, for we have no direct evidence — 
excited himself further by an altercation 
and a struggle with that gentleman, and 
rode off to cross a dangerous ford. It is 
very much to be regretted, though not un- 
natural, that Mr. Beaver refuses all infor- 
mation. The next news of his proceedings 
is supplied by James Peake. 

^ That witness was crossing Wolfingham 
Bridge, about nine o'clock, when he heard 
cries for help. The night was dark, but he 
had been attending to a sick cow, and he 
carried a lantern. By its light, Peake saw 
a white horse struggling in the flood, and 
though he will not swear he saw a man — 
for the stream was running like a sluice — 
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he heard gurgling cries swiftly approach, 
and they swept beneath the arches of the 
bridge. Running to the other side, he 
heard no more ; his impression is that the 
man struck the brickwork and lost con- 
sciousness. 

'Now (1) Peake may be perjuring him- 
self; or (2) some other person, riding a 
white horse, may have been drowned at the 
same place that night. The latter supposi- 
tion I name only for argument's sake ; 
nobody was missing in the neighbourhood, 
and that the horse which A eland rode had 
been up to its neck in water is proved by 
the condition in which it reached the stable. 
The other suo^o^estion remains. 

* I have made close inquiry about Peake, 
who has been in London for many years. 
The only point to be made against him is 
that his means of living are unknown, but 
no one suspects that they are other than 
honest. The paragraphs that appeared in 

VOL. II. 22 
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the local press at the time were very meagre. 
But so far as they go they corroborate 
Peake's story. I enclose some cuttings 
from the file, but they are almost worthless. 

' Since no body was found, and none of 
Acland's relations bestirred themselves, so 
far as the widow knows, no inquiry was 
held. Under the shock of the news, she 
was prematurely confined next day, and as 
soon as she could travel left the neighbour- 
hood. I have satisfied myself that there 
was never any serious question at Wolfing- 
ham of Acland's death. 

' We may now return to Raikes and his 
declaration. By that account he (Acland) 
did not enter the flood. He led his horse 
to the brink, drove him over, and waded 
back, shouting as if in distress. Following 
the stream a few hundred yards down, he 
thrust his cap into a bush overhanging it, 
crossed the bridge, took the London train 
at Brentwood, and enlisted on the third day 
after his arrival — that is, on the 12th. 
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' In a story where dates are important, 
the shrewdest of men is apt to make a slip, 
if he be not speaking truth. The records 
of the Adjutant-Greneral's Office show that 
John Raikes enlisted on December 14, the 
fifth day, not the fourth, after the acci- 
dent. 

' It would not be very strange, under the 
circumstances, if a man forgot the precise 
date of an action, however important, after 
twenty years. But in this case^ Raikes 
forgot either the day when he performed a 
trick long meditated, of the utmost concern 
to his future life, and also the time which 
followed, or else he forgot the date of his 
enUstment. I may appeal to you, as a mili- 
tary man, whether the last idea is admis- 
sible ; and common experience tells me that 
the first is not to be accepted if any other 
explanation can be found. And in this case 
there is a strong one. 

' On reference to the Rector's statement, 

22—2 
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you will find that he dismissed his curate 
on the 10th ; and on reference to Mrs, 
Thomas's statement, that Hardwicke left for 
town next day. The date of the enlistment 
of John Raikes is consistent with the time 
of Hardwicke's departure fi'ora Layst^ne, 
but not with Acland/s — that is to say, the 
third day after his arrival in London. 

' Another oversight of great importance 
Mrs. Acland pointy out. How did Raikes 
know, as Acland, that his child was a 
daughter, named Edith? It is expressly 
alleofed that he had held no communication 
with his people. He could not even have 
been assured that his wife survived her 
confinement, but on that I do not insist* 
By no means short of a miracle couH 
Acland have learned the other fact if his 
movements w^ere as Raikes describes them. 
But Hardwicke may w^ell have known it. 

' On the morning of December 14, 1862, 
Sergeant- Major Digges w^as in Parliament 
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Street, when a young man stopped him and 
asked to be enlisted in the Royal Artillery. 
Digges replied at once that he was 
too old. Now Acland at that date would 
have been barely twenty-six years of age, 
and he did not look it; Hardwicke was 
twenty-eight. The recruit declared that he 
was only twenty-five, an assertion which 
Digges did not credit for a moment; but 
seeing that the man was well set up, and 
educated, he took him to the office. This 
was John Raikes. 

* Digges has left the service, and he occu- 
pies a respectable position at Dartford, as 
head of the river-keepers to Mr. Fuller. At 
his suggestion we have q-uestioned Sergeant 
Wallace, Gunner Jones, Drivers Adams and 
Smithson, all retired from the service, and 
filKng good positions. In their statement 
you will find a number of facts not 
weighty in themselves, but very significant 
upon the supposition that Raikes was Hard- 
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wicke. All agree that his nickname was 
" Parson " at Woolwich, and Wallace ex- 
plains that he was so called because he once 
dropped a letter addressed to the Rev. 
Somebody. It is probable that this nick- 
name still remains in your battery. 

' I have been unable to trace Hard wicke' s 
family, who might have information which 
would put all doubts to rest. Mrs. Acland 
says that he was always reticent upon that 
subject. 

' In the same manner I have found it 
difficult to obtain any specimens of his 
handwriting other than formal signatures 
and the like, at Oxford and elsewhere. I 
confess that the examples, so far as they go, 
have little or no resemblance to the hand- 
writing of Raikes's diary and letter. This 
you will take for what it is worth, in con- 
junction with other matters proved. If we 
believe that Hardwicke had long meditated 
this deception — as I frankly declare I do — 
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lie would hardly fail to practise Acland's 
writing ; but I must say that he was not 
particularly successful. 

' That is the case, my dear Dick. I have 
gone through it carefully, and examined 
such witnesses as I could reach. Speaking 
as a barrister, I have no doubt at all that 
a jury would think the identification of 
Raikes with Hardwicke quite strong enough, 
as the evidence stands at present. If you 
could prove that A eland w^as not drowned 
it might make a difference, certainly; but 
unless you could do that, it would be mad- 
ness to proceed. You were naturally struck 
by the minute knowledge Raikes seemed to 
show of Acland's affairs, which in the main 
has proved to be accurate. But the fact is 
explained by Hardwicke' s intimacy with 
him jfrom their school-days. 

' You will judge for yourself. I have 
not used the authority you gave me to 
throw up the claim at once, but I advise 
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you to think most seriously before taking 
steps. 

^As this is a business letter, I close it 
without reference to matters that could dis- 
tract your attention/ 

The honest soldier of fiction, though 
sometimes wise as a serpent, is always as 
guileless as a dove. It is not my experience 
that the intimate acquaintance with men, 
the enforced study of character, the endless 
incidents, scandals, and charges which a 
man must needs observe and often investi- 
gate in the small world of a regiment, tend 
to blunt his natural sagacity. Dick Saxell, 
at least, was shrewd enough to see that 
Mrs. Acland's influence had overshadowed 
his friend — to what extent he could not 
judge. But as he studied the documents, 
any faint suspicions vanished. With such 
rebutting details before him it was no 
wonder Vane accepted the lady's general 
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theory. The supposition of fraud, had it 
even occurred to Saxell, would not hold, 
for Peake's evidence was contemporaneous 
with the event, and Raikes had condemned 
himself out of his own mouth. 

Not till that hour did Saxell perceive 

what wild hopes he had been cherishing. 

Good news had seldom come to the poor 

fellow, but he had never felt so downcast as 

that day. Again he was a poverty-stricken 

Major of Artillery, with an extravagant 

mother, and a lovely but thriftless bride 

awaiting him. Saxell came to a resolution, 

or indeed two, in the sleepless night that 

followed. He would lay the whole matter, 

4saving those details personal to Mrs. Acland, 

before Major St. Paul, his co-trustee, and 

by his decision would be guided. And he 

would break off his romantic engagement 

to Grace. She must not sacrifice her youth 

waiting for a soldier who could not offer 

her a home till both were old. In dayfi 
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before the war, Saxell had felt this obliga- 
tion, but he hoped to win rank as well as fame 
when the chance turned up. The chance 
had come and gone, however, bringing him, 
as men said, exceptional luck, but showing 
more particularly how very long he would 
have to wait. It was terribly hard. Other 
men who had enjoyed no stroke of fortune 
were married comfortably, and had money 
saved besides ; but their mothers were not 
like his. So Dick Saxell made up his mind, 
and only delayed announcing it to Grace 
from a delicate fear that she would connect 
this news with the other disappointment, or 
with his disapproval of her visit to Mrs. 
Acland. This matter he did not under- 
stand at all, but it irritated him. Grace re- 
ferred to her motives for leaving Scarsholme 
in the lightest manner, and Mrs. Saxell, 
while plainly showing her disapprobation, 
was not much more explanatory. Perhaps, 
though he did not realize it to himself, this 
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incident was not without weight in causing 
Dick to review his engagement. 

Meantime, strengthened by the backing 
of their clients — horse, foot, dragoons and 
artillery, collector- Sahibs and sub-commis- 
sioners, bankers, clerks and tradesmen, nay, 
judges and chaplains, if scandal might be 
believed — Simpkin and Co. had set Govern- 
ment at defiance. Their lists were ibsued 
in due time. Only one subscriber of Battery 
X 3 was credited with a starter. Major 
Saxell, V.C., who drew the outsider. Blue 
Cross- 
Thereupon X 3 plimged. Was ever 
gambler not superstitious ? X 3 made up 
its mind that Blue Cross would win the 
Leger, and put its last rupee on the chance. 
For 8ome days there was no encouragement, 
but suddenly Captain Locke made his 
welcome appearance. On the part of the 
Syndicate he offered 5,000 rupees for Blue 
Cross. Saxell refused. Two days later. 
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the bid roie to 10,000 rupees, and so on to 
20,000 rupees. But the holder only replied, 
^ My dear fellow, if I wished to go into 
retail business, I should not choose gambling- 
as my sphere. If this horse wins, I accept 
the stakes, having stood my shot. Your 
offer is final, and so is my refusal.' 

The eve of the Leger arrived, a nervous 
time for many, and especially for Battery 
X 3. The Major in command and Brevet- 
Major Saxell were dining with the General, 
and the ' youngsters ' had the table to them- 
selves. They discussed their betting-books, 
weighed their favourite oracles of the Press, 
and enthusiastically toasted Blue Cross. 
Pellew said : 

' If there's truth in proverbs, Saxell's 
ought to win, anyhow. He is not lucky in 
love, from what Henderson writes.' 

' What's that ?' 

'Oh, he says — where is it.'^ "Talking 
of Daneham, I met a lovely girl there in 
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the summer, Miss Palliser, who is engaged 
to Saxell of yours. Between ourselves, the 
young woman is taking the privilege of a 
grass-widow prematurely. You know that 
Saxell has a sort of lawsuit on with a man 
named A eland who w^as at the ball. Whilst 
she ought to have been dancing like a well- 
conducted person of her sex and years, Miss 
Palliser was sitting in an uninhabited tower 
with Mr. Acland ! There was a good deal 
of talk about it, and what do you think she 
did then ? Left her home with Saxell's 
mother, and w^ent to live with Mrs. Acland, 
the other fellow's mother !" That's all 
Henderson says. Don't you think Blue 
Cross ought to win ?' 

* I wonder w^hether Saxell knows all this V 
said one. 

*lf he doesn't he ought to be told,' ob- 
served tw^o or three reflectively. 

* You're all mighty obliging when it comes 
to giving a fellow bad news,' grumbled 
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O'Brian. ' But if my horse was made first 
favourite for the Garrison Cup, what would 
ye do ? Ye'd come in your thousands and 
advise me to hedge, and ye'd all accom- 
modate me at two points and a half under 
the market rate.' 

' Then grasp the moral, Tim, and reform,' 

• 

Pellew answered. ^ For my own part, I 
should be glad if somebody would tell 

Saxell — provided he doesn't know. But if 
he does, he would be right in thinking it 
confounded impertinence.' 

* Of course he would,' said everybody but 
Dallas. ^ Now let us get to whist !' 

• Then, by Jove, I'll do it myself!' Dallas 
exclaimed. 

' Do !' said everybody. ^ But meanwhile, 
cut for partners !' 

' What a cynical lot you are ! I am 
ashamed to belong to the battery.' 

^ You are not so entirely wrong,' said 
Pellew, ' as those who speak in their haste 
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proverbially are. What were cynics ? — 
philosophers ! And so are the oflicers of 
X 3. Observe the irony of life. You and 
I are partners/ 

' hi the devil's books only !' answered 
Dallas, laughing. * I'm a much better man 
than you.' 

' You are younger. The only good thing 
that improves with age is a bad one — wine ! 
Hearts! Perpend, Lieutenant Dallas, and 
keep silence !' 

The men there were as kindly and as 
true to one another as may be found in any 
service. But they had been long enough 
in India to learn that lesson which military 
life teaches more thoroughly than any other, 
unless it be the actor's — ^to mind their own 
business. The same prudent impulse which 
deterred them — very rightly — from telling 
Saxell what the home world was saying, 
deterred them likewise from counselling 
Dallas to hold his tongue. Pellew made 
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no remark when asked for Henderson' « 
letter at the break-up of the party, but 
shrugged his shoulders and gave it. 

Dallas rose early, and before going to 
stables wrote a line : 

' Dear Major, — ' The enclosed letter is 
from Henderson of P 2 at home. I have 
Pellew's permission to show it you. If I 
am wrong in so doing, pray believe that my 
only motive was sincere friendship.' 

Saxell received this note in bed, and 
wondering opened the enclosure. It as- 
tounded him! Within twenty minutes he 
reached the cavalry lines, and entered 
Captain Locke's bungalow. 

' If your offer is still open,' he said, ' I 
take it!' 

' For my own part, my dear Saxell,' 
replied that gentleman, putting down the 
ream of papers and telegrams lie was study- 
ing over an early cheroot, ' I need not ask 
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whether you have received private informa- 
tion. But this is business, and I have 
partners. Just give me a line to that effect 
whilst I telegraph. So far as I know the 
circumstances, your money will be forth- 
coming by ten o'clock.' 

* Qui veut la Jin veut les moyens V mut- 
tered Saxell, as he sat down. 

Four hours later Locke brought him the 
cheque. Dick sought out the letter in which 
Grace had given her account of the visit to 
the Peele House ; never before had he untied 
that packet without kissing it. 

* Dearest Dick, 

* I hope you will read my letter before 
any other, because I have a story to tell, 
and I should like you to hear it first from 
wi€. Don't be frightened by this preface. 
I am awfully pressed for time, as the mail 
leaves to-day. 
^ You recollect the Peele House at Dane- 
VOL. II. 23 
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ham Castle ? 1 have wanted to see the inside 
of it for years — wanted dreadfully I But you 
know that it is Lord Dunscombe's property, 
and no one is allowed to go in when he is 
not at home. Lord Dunscombe isn't often 
at home, and I have had no chance to ask 
him until last week, when they gave a ball 
to celebrate Ralph Randall's return with his 
bride. She isn't pretty a bit, and Ralph is 
not more like Solomon than he was before 
he married — perhaps he isn't married 
enough ! 

* Lord Rainforth made a great fuss on 
the occasion, which vexed Lord Dunscombe. 
He behaved quite rudely. So when I asked 
him to let me see Peele House he refused. 
I must tell you Mr. Acland was staying 
there — Lord Dunscombe's own guest. You 
recollect what an absurd distinction there is 
between the Castle and the Tower visitors. 
Mr. Acland asked permission for me, but 
could not get it. So on the night of the 
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ball curiosity carried me away, and I ran 
into the Peele House without invitation. 
Mr. Acland took me in. Have you ever 
seen the great hall ? Nothing in the world ' 
i8 so quaint and pretty, I do believe. I 
could have stopped an hour looking at all 
the odd and beautifiil things Lord Duns- 
combe has collected, but Mr. Acland is not 
romantic, and he wovldnt let me stay. 

' Well, it appears that Lord Rainforth 
heard that a guest of his — we were his' 
guests, you know — had entered the Peele 
House, and he is terribly angry. Every- 
body who want? to pay court at Daneham 
tells everybody else that Miss Palliser 
behaved very improperly. And auntie does 
wt take my part as she should. 

' So that Scarsholme — dear Scarsholme ! — 
has become very uncomfortable. I should 
like to leave it for awhile, if I could think 
of anyone who would have me. You will 
make allowances, kind, thoughtful Dick, if 

23—2 
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I seem to feel that your mother has not 
been nice to me in this little trouble. I 
have cried my eyes out. But she declares 
she will repeat to you all Lady Rainforth's 
ill-natured tittle-tattle, though she does not 
pretend to believe I did anything wrong. 
Is it not unkind to both of us ? I could 

have borne any thin g else ! 

' Oh, the very strangest thing has hap- 
pened ! Whilst I was writing that no one 
would have me for a visit, the postman was 
delivering an invitation at our door ! Mrs. 
Acland sends a message by Edie, her 
daughter, asking me to come at once, and 
stay as long as I like ! Was ever anything 
§0 fortimate ? You know I have been cor- 
responding with Miss Acland ? I seem to 
know her and her mother like old friends. 
Of course, I accept, and I have asked them 
to receive me immediately; so my next 
letter, I hope, will be addressed from Eaton 
Square. 
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' * Good-bye, Dick. It is post-time, and I 
shall be so very busy to-night. I hope you 
will read my letter before auntie's. 
' Your own little sweetheart, 

' Grace/ 

Though vexed and puzzled, Dick had 
smiled on reading this. He hoped to 
receive enlightenment from his mother, if 
not from Grace, in due time, but none came 
to hand. His annoyance, however, was 
only roused by the gossip to which his 
cousin had subjected herself, and by the 
flight from Scarsholme; Hugh Acland's 
part in the aflPair he hardly noticed, and as 
for jealousy, or suspicion of Grace, that 
could never have occurred. Henderson's 
letter gave him a shock of the keenest bit'- 
terness. His mother and his bride were 
both deceiving him, from motives equally 
incomprehensible. He made up his mind 
to go home forthwith, upon the money 
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Locke oflTered, and wrote for a year's 

leava 

When St. Paul learned this idea, he 
showed a friendly sort of annoyance. 

' No one deserves a holiday so well as 
you/ he said, ' and no doubt it will be 
granted. But I fear — believe me, I'm 
awfully sorry! — that it will be cut short. 
Dawson tells me I must get away as soon 
as possible, and I meant to send in my 
application to-day. I'll tell you what I'll 
do, Dick, to show I'm not unworthy to 
command such a lot of good fellows as 
belong to X 3, and the best of them in 
particular. The application shall not go in 
till this day month, by which time, I hope, 
you'll be half-way to England. Then they 
must allow you six weeks after landing in 
such a quiet time as this.' 

* I must make the best of that,' said 
Saxell patiently. ' It's probable enough 
that six weeks will quite satisfy me.' 
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' If you've any interest in proper or im- 
proper quarters you might easily get your 
fiill time, under all the circumstances.' 

* I have no interest whatsoever, good or 
bad/ 

' WeU, 111 do aU I know for you/ 

Saxell received his furlough promptly, 
and started within two hours. Blue Cross 
4id not win the Leger, and Battery X 3 
was * broke/ 



CHAPTER II. 

MRS. SAXELL LEARNS HEB RIGHTS. 

AM extremely obliged to your 
lordship, not more for this 
liberal treatment than for the 
goodness you condescended to show me in 
returning the papers so promptly. They 
were not missed. Your lordship may be 
assured that no one wUl ever suspect what 
has been done.' 

' Mr. Vane is satisfied that his friend has 
no ground to stand on ?' 

' Oh, quite ! He feels actually certain 
that the Major will withdraw.' 
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' That is a happy conclusion. Good-day, 
Mr. Davis.' 

When Dunscombe found himself alone, 
he admitted that the conclusion was by no 
means happy for his purposes. If Edie 
could be influenced in his fiivour by the 
knowledge that he was acquainted with old 
scandals attaching to her mother, which he 
disregarded for love's sake, more than half 
of this sacrifice would vanish when the 
danger that it might be tried by a public 
inquiry had lapsed. Dunscombe's conduct 
would not be less noble in the abstract, but 
Edie might think it sufliciently repaid, in 
W easier fi*ame of mind, by an abstract 
admiration. Fortunately, he had a resource, 
which could be brought into play if Saxell 
&iled. Pending the announcement of his 
decbion, Dunscombe kept quiet. Mrs. 
Adand and the two girls left for the Italian 
lakes ; Hugh also went out of town. 

It came by return mail from India, and 
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Mr. Davis brought the news. After con- 
sultation with Major St. Paul, Saxell abso- 
lutely threw up his claim. Forthwith 
Dunscombe travelled north, and in due 
time called at the Scarsholme cottaga 

* My mother desires me to express her 
regret for the hasty letter she sent you two 
months ago,' he began at once. ' We were 
all out of temper at Daneham, I think, and 
snapped people's heads off at every oppor- 
tunity. Lady Rainforth wants to laugh at 
the whole affair, but she cannot do so with- 
out your forgiveness and Miss Palliser's.' 

* The mischief cannot be undone, my 
lord. I forgive the Countess, as it is my 
duty to do, and I recognise her extreme 
courtesy in sending such a message by your 
hands. But my niece made this the pretext 
for quitting home, and going to reside with 
our enemies.' 

' Do you consider Mrs. Acland as an 
enemy?' 
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' Not for the sake of the paltry money, 
my lord — Heaven forbid ! But as a mother 
I cannot but resent the way she has im- 
posed upon my son, and robbed me of my 
niece. These are the acts of an enemy.' 

' You are quite certain that Major Saxell 
is imposed upon?' 

' Can vou doubt it ? The matter was 
put into Mr. Vane's hands, whose first act 
was to persuade my son to keep his rights 
secret from me. I cannot forget that. It 
is the key to all that has followed.' 

Dunscombe followed up this idea, though 
anxious to disclose his own purposes. 

' I understood that your son made it a 
condition with Vane, in his first communica- 
tion, that you were not to be informed of 
the legacy ?' 

' So it is said. But I ask of your lord- 
ship — could any mother believe that ? 
Richard has never had a secret fi*om me, 
his natural adviser; and I am not to be 
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persuaded that he would have acted thus, 
in a matter of the greatest importance, 
unless some sinister influence interposed. 
But there is conclusive proof. You know 
that by Mr. Vane's advice he has abandoned 
his claim under Mr. Acland's will ?' 

^ So I have heard. You are not satisfied, 
apparently ?' 

' They do not think it necessary to 
consult me. Certainly I am not satisfied ; 
or rather, since Mrs. Acland's fascinations 
have no eflfect on me, I am quite satisfied — 
quite!' 

' Then ' Dunscombe paused to think 

hurriedly. 

That Mrs. Saxell was ignorant of her 
rights he had never suspected, believing 
that if she did not use them it was for lack 
of money. So far, things stood better than 
he had hoped; but, on the other hand, 
this woiild be a more desperate ally than he 
wished — one, perhaps, who could not be 
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bought off, when the moment came, at a 
reasonable figure. 

' You are thinking of something- grave T 
said she, and Dunscombe threw the dice. 

*I was wondering why you yourself do 
not take up the matter, since you are so 
confident.' 

' I ? What voice is allowed me in it, my 
lord ?' 

' Rumour is inaccurate as usual, no 
doubt !' 

' What rumour ? Pray explain your- 
self!^ 

' It is understood that the legacy passes 
to you, in case of your son's refusal.' 

' Oh !' 

Mrs. Saxell could say no more, but her 
faded eyes sparkled, and her hands 
clenched. 

' You had not been informed ? Then 
depend upon it there is an error some- 
where!' 
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'I have heard nothing of it. Is your 
lordship certain ?' 

' Quite the contrary ; but such was the 
report. Mr. Vane could tell you, of 
course.' 

' I will write at once. If it turn out so, 
there has been a conspiracy to defraud me 
from the beginning — ^no less than a con- 
spiracy !' 

' Oh, the reticence can be explained, no 
doubt. May I call to hear Mr. Vane's 
answer ? By -the- bye, I had better give 
you his address ; he is staying at Upton's.' 

' I am most grateful to your lordship. I 
would not have Vv-intured to ask you to 
call again, but it will be another kindness. 
I have no one to advise with, now that my 
trust in Mr. Vane is shaken.' 

' Command me in any way, dear madam.' 

At his next visit Dunscombe found the 
old lady in great agitation. Vane's letter 
admitted her reversion. Since his silence 
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had been requested by Major Saxell, he 
awaited instructions before breaking it, 
Mrs. Saxell must recollect he was her son's 
friend — not his lawyer, nor hers. 

Having laid his match, and seen it take 
a good light, Dunscombe was anxious to 
get out of the explosion. He said, 
gravely : 

' I fear, Mrs. Saxell, that an old-fashioned 
regard for justice and fair play has led me 
to commit an act which in another point 
of view will be held unfriendly and indis- 
creet. I have been on terms of intimacy 
with Mrs. Acland for some years, and I 
confess that an interruption of those terms 
would be painfiil. What I have already 
done would be misconstrued, perhaps; but 
I rely on you to keep it secret.' 

* But you will not abandon me like this, 
my lord !' cried Mrs. Saxell, sorely 
aggrieved. ' Pray give me your advice 
what should be done next !' 
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' That is very simple. Put the affair 
into a lawyer's hands, and instruct him to 
take the proceedings usual in such a case.' 

* What lawyer ? I must say, my lord, it 
is very inconsiderate to desert me in this 
manner.' 

* I should be sorry to give that impres- 
sion/ said Dunscombe gently, ' but pray 
recollect that I have no interest one way or 
other. Your son will shortly be here, and 
he is your best counsellor, of course.' 

' My son T 

' One of the directors of the P. and 0. 
arrived at Daneham yesterday, and he 
mentioned that Major Saxell's name is 
telegraphed as a passenger by the Colombo, 
He took it for granted that this was your 
son.' 

' Quite impossible ! Would your lord- 
ship entrust this very delicate affair to a 
Preston firm of solicitors ?' 

' I will tell you what I should do,' said 
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Dunscombe shortly, rising. ' I should go to 
Doctor's Commons and see the will, which 
has gone through all the formalities before 
this. If I found that it runs as is said, 
I should go to the London agents, probably 
a large firm, of the best lawyer in Preston, 
and tell mj^ story. But I should be very 
particular indeed, now, and then, and at 
all times, to avoid mention of Lord Duns- 
combe's name.' 

' You may depend on that,' Mrs. Saxell 
replied, in alarm. 'I will go to town to- 
morrow.' 

So she did, and the slow machinery of 
law was set in motion. It paused at a very 
early stage, since Major Saxell's renuncia- 
tion was not legally drawn up, and Vane 
refused to answer any questions now that 
one executor was journeying home, and 
the other .would follow shortly. 

Mrs. Saxell had grievances against her 
son, and his return, which she could no 
VOL. ir. 24 
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longer doubt, though not a word had he 
written, was imprudent, inconvenient, and 
indeed unfeeling. The old woman was 
not troubled by a dread which would have 
agitated most — she never thought that Dick 
might be ill. But after all, she was a 
mother, and her heart rejoiced tumultuously 
while her spirit grumbled. 

Among the party assembled at Daneham 
for the shooting, it soon spread abroad that 
the case of Saxell versus Acland was not 
closed, as the Society papers declared, but 
had entered a new phase. When General 
Eandall heard it he cried : 

' The old war-horse engaged, is she ? 
Then I sincerely hope she won't cry " Ha, 
ha !" when all's over. A right-minded 
person always takes the soldier's part, but 
whilst it lay between Dick Saxell and young 
Acland I wasn't quite decided. • Hugh's a 
nice lad, and his sister is almost as beautiful 
as her mother was.' 
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' Our modest generation is satisfied with 
an inferior article/ said Carruthers. 

'I should think Mrs. Acland was one 
of the most charming types of womanhood 
when young/ said Lady Madge. 

' Goodness gracious, my dear ! Do you 
think that types of womanhood wear out 
with years?' the Countess exclaimed. 
*Not when they are made of sterling 
metal !' 

' I should have said " is/' mamma. But 
IVe been told she was not in society, 
General. Where did you meet her ?' 

' I was hunting at Laystone.' 

' Hunting at Laystone ?' cried Carruthers ; 
* where on earth is that 7 

'You young fellows think the fox a 
quadruped of most scanty distribution, 
peculiar to half a dozen spots in the British 
Isles.' 

' Is it a good country, then ? One gets 
so tired of Melton and the rest.' 

24—2 
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' You get tired of everything that's 
good/ 

' Well then, we lean to virtue's side ; 
one must have followed a practice long to 
fi^et tired of it/ 

' Did you meet Acland as well ?' asked 
Prentiss, Q.C. 

' I knew him from a boy, slightly.' 

' And what opinion have you formed 
about the great case ? It's my impression 
that you will be subpoenaed, General/ 

* I ? There's not a man at the table 
knows less than I do about it/ 

* Pardon me ! You knew Acland, and 
the jury, unless I mistake, will be par- 
ticularly anxious to hear whether a man 
who knew him thinks it impossible that he 
could have acted as Raikes says he did — 
whether, in short, Raikes might have been 
he — so far as conduct and character 
goes ?' 

'In strictest confidence I declare before 
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this intelligent jury that I have not an 
idea !' 

' And the plaintiff's counsel sits down at 
once, satisfied with that admission/ 

* What admission ?' 

* That you do not think it improbable 
Acland could have played such a part.' 

' What perverse scoundrels you lawyers 
are !' cried the General, in bewilderment. 

The news of Mrs. Saxell's proceeding 
reached her antagonists as they travelled at 
pleasant leisure from the lakes towards the 
Bagni di Lucca. September was drawing 
in when they reached their destination, 
a quiet old-world spot, if it have not changed 
since my time. Probably it has, not for 
the better ; but as I have no information on 
the subject, to make that background which 
a painter loves to have appropriate, I shall 
speak of it as I knew the place. 

The season w^as well advanced. Such 
dissipation as Tuscans love urged its mild 
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career by day and night. Not so guileless 
as it looked, perhaps, was that procession of 
fair ladies up and down beside the river; 
not so accidental always the meetings on 
the little squat bridge, when aristocracy 
went shopping to the other side; not so 
unmeaning the light laugh and gossip as 
they sipped ice^ at the Caff<^ della Posta. 
Florentine society leaves not its cares 
behind, when it gads away for the villeggia- 
tura ; and its cares are mostly affectionate. 
Othello is not quick to choler there. If 
jealousy may not be evaded, he displays a 
tragic rage ; but as a general thing, the 
mote in his own eye obstructs his view of 
others. And the world wags pleasantly, 
charitably, giving and taking. 

The English girls were charmed, Grace 
in especial. A true daughter of the North- 
country, she loved ' the oak and the ash 
and the bonny ivy-tree ' better than olives 
and vines. Here she found a sparkling 
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river, fiissy and petulant, making more 
noise and foaming more eagerly in its 
foot-depth of stream than do Thames or 
Tiber with the world's business and the 
world's history upon their currents. Little 
white threads of ' forces ' came tumbling 
through wet fern, and chattered to the 
purple rocks dabbled with lichen. 

Fells were there, quite real, only planted 
with vines instead of growing heather at 
their own sweet will. Grace could not 
honestly make up her mind whether or no 
the difference was an improvement. 

Mrs. Acland had taken a pretty house, 
overlooking the promenade beside the 
river. She did not lack acquaintances, for 
it had been her yearly habit to spend some 
autumn months in Italy, returning to meet 
Hugh on his school holidays or his autumn 
vacation. It is needless to tell the public 
excitement caused by Edie and Grace in 
a quiet aristocratic retreat. All the popula- 
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tion, even the good-natured beauties of the 
colony, were agitated. Those young cava- 
liers, so very much alike of hair and eye 
without distinctive peculiarities elsewhere, 
did not rush at them, however. An impres- 
sion generally ruled that these English 
signorine did not rival Aphrodite in loveli- 
ness more conspicuously than Pallas in 
wisdom and Artemis in decorum. Young 
Italian gentlemen are diffident in their way. 
When they called, they chatted constrainedly 
with Mrs. Acland, and gazed at her com- 
panions. They danced with them at the 
Casino balls. They took off their hats 
enthusiastically. But they did not talk ; it 
is true their expression was so eloquent 
that words could not be needed. 

It was all Grace asked — or rather, felt 
the want of ; and more than Edie cared for. 
The three ladies were perfectly happy, after 
their late troubles. What sides of Grace's 
character would have shocked her scrupulous 
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' Indeed it does not ! — unless somebody 
finds something new to say about it !' 

*I can quite understand though,' said 
Edie, following her own thoughts, * that 
when a girl is in love she distrusts her 
beauty. And then it must be pleasant to 
be reassured.' 

* Unless we fell so deep in love that we 
lost our wits altogether, you and I could 
not enjoy that delight. Oh, darling Edie, 
one of the best pleasures my looks will ever 
give me is to have a friend to whom I can 
say such things as that! I never dared 
talk frankly to any girl until I met you !' 

' The last remark was certainly not fitted 
for general conversation. You couldn't 
imagine yourself diffident before — Major 
Saxell, for instance?' 

'Dear Dick! Not a bit! I should as 
easily feel diffident before my glass 1' 

' He is your own image ?' 

* That's how I think of him — but not so 
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shallow. Of cour&e, Dick is a brave, noble 
soldier, but he is mine.' , 

' That's a dangerous way to regard a 
lover, I think. It entails a great revolution 
when the lover becomes the husband.' 

' Not in our case — that is, I have never 
looked so far ahead. He was my slave 
since I could first recollect. And I wasn't 
a very pretty child !' 

' Perhaps he loves you for other qualities. 
Is Major Saxell handsome ?' 

' Here is his photograph ; auntie would 
not give me a locket to put it in, and I 
saved up all my pocket-money for a year 
— I was at school then. Isn't it a dear 
face!' 

'I think that is just the word — though 
one could fancy it stern in battle.' 

' Say cross — Victoria Cross ! What's the 
matter ?' 

*I am very stupid! Your words give 
me a little chill sometimes. How could 
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you make such a silly pun upon your 
lover's gallantry!' 

'Why not? That is to say, I admit it 
silly and vulgar, but there is no harm in it. 
You think there is ? Then I will never do 
it again, for I'm sure you're right.' 

' That portrait was taken some years ago, 
I suppose?' 

' Yes. I have a later one, not so nice. 
Poor Dick has gone through a great deal 
of trouble, you know. He has little besides 
his pay, and everything he can raise goes to 
auntie. She is not economical — ^runs into 
debt without thinking, just as I do ; and she 
is indignantly surprised when people want 
their money. You must have laughed had 
you heard her going over the bills and 
things. She would quarrel with all the 
servants about sixpence, and before the 
evening placidly run twenty pounds in 
debt. Life was very droll at Scarsholme 
sometimes.' 
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' You take the view of a disinterested 
spectator all round, Grace — of men and cir- 
cumstances, griefs and joys.' 

' Do I ? Well, you see, dear, I could not 
alter things. But I was very sorry, think- 
ing of Dick.' 

' Did he complain ?* 

' ^ot once ! Sometimes, at the com- 
mencement of a letter, he would give a very 
gentle hint; but before the end he was 
brimming with penitence, dear fellow ! And 
if it possibly could be done by sacrificing 
his dinner for a month, he would conclude 
by saying that he added a few pounds to 
his remittance. Oh, I have cried over many 
of his bright, loving letters, which were full 
of fan!' 

* No wonder you love him — a hero in the 
field, a self-denying gentleman at home! 
Though you cannot feel diffident, it must be 
delightful to think you can reward him in 
some measure.' 
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Grace laughed. ' Don't you think he 
will be satisfied ?' 

' If beauty is all he asks, he will be more 
than satisfied; but you say he loved you 
when you were not very pretty. Such a 
man may have ideas beyond good looks.' 

' Don't make me uncomfortable, dear ! I 
have little to give besides.' 

' If you think that, there is much more 
somewhere. Only encourage your better 
self, darling, and when Major Saxell comes 
he will find a soul as beautiful to match the 
body.' 

' I would give some of my beauty to be 
like you, thoughtful and considerate and 
unselfish. I don't hastily say which points 
of beauty — that demands reflection — but 
some. It's your nature, and it is not mine, 
unfortunately. How am I to cultivate such 
feelings ? There's no room for them / 
With you and dear Mrs. Acland I am 
simply happy in my own way, all through 
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the livelong hours. What am I to be 
thoughtful about — or considerate — or un- 
selfish?' 

' Well, about Major Saxell !' 

' Oh, my good resolutions won't stretch 
so far as India ! K Dick would come home 
he would find me better than gold !' 

*You don't seem to look beyond his 
coming. But when he does arrive, he will 
make you his wife, as I understand.' 

' Everybody says so ; but I don't seem 
to feel it.' 

' That's just what I meant. Do you not 
— love him as you should love a husband ?' 

' I don't know. It's so long since I saw 
him. And, Edie, has not every girl a right 
to a proper proposal? It must be deli- 
ciously exciting to hear a man plead and 
beg with all his heart in his throat — that is, 
if one means to answer '* Yes." And to 
see his joy when ' 

' Oh, don't, Grace !' 
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' Am I wrong again ? Well, I can't for- 
give Dick for robbing me of these improper 
but natural sensations/ 

* They are not improper in any sense. 
But I think that to draw a picture in cold 
blood of what should be the tenderest feeling 
a girl can experience is profanation.' 

' Like my reference to the V.C. ! I fear 
I am not good enough for Dick.' 
' Why, he knows what you are !' 

* How should he ? But I know what he 
thinks me ! And that is a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, gigantic Edie Acland!' 

' Be serious, dear ! He has had a better 
opportunity of learning your mind than 
others have. And he has practically shown 
his opinion.' 

' By offering to marry me ? I am not 
sure. You have still to learn the most 
terrible of my sins. Prepare yourself! 
Bring up all your reserve of charity ! It 
was I who proposed! oh, before you 
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speak, let tne urge that it was three years 
ago! There were other extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The schoolmistress read out 
before us all, in the newspaper, how Captain 
SaxeU had distinguished himself as a volun- 
teer at some place — I forget the name — where 
he was shooting, when a row broke out ' 

* You forget the name ?' 

* Yes. All the girls talked of it. So I 
wrote him that afternoon, asking him to 
marry me ! I did ! Was it awful ?' 

* Not at fifteen years old. Well ?' 

*He answered in grave fun, accepting 
me! And we wrote upon those terms, 
mail by mail, until the joke dropped off, 
and in all seriousness we spoke of our en- 
gagement. So I have never been proposed 
to, even by letter.' 

* But you are bound to regard the matter 
all the more seriously, since it was your 
own offer. And you don't regard it seri- 
ously, Grace ?' 

VOL. II. 25 
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' Well, dear, I will confess. How is it 
possible to think seriously of anything that 
cannot take place for years and years, if 
ever ? — I can't help laughing when you 
stare like that, but the matter's sad enough. 
We have no money.' 

' Is that a consideration for a girl in 
love ?' 

a think it is, unless she has lost her 
reason. So far as Dick can calculate we 
shall not have more than five hundred a 
year to spend, unless auntie will economise, 
which she never will. So what's the use of 
thinking seriously?' 

*I won't argue that. Major Saxell 
pointed it out to you ?' 

' Yes.' 

* And what did you reply ?' 

* What was the use of replying ?' 

* You let him go on believing you were 
still in love, though you made up your mind 
then that you could never marry him?' 
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' Oh, darling Edie, don't be so stern ! I 
am in love with Dick, and I always shall 
ber 

' But you think it quite possible you may 
marry somebody else ?* 

Grace turned a little sullen. 'I have 
never thought about that. Is it not possible 
to love some one without marrying him ? 
If Dick had any means at all I would 
choose him before all the world.' 

' I think we are talking at cross-purposes. 
That is my excuse, dear, and I apologize. 
Let us drop the subject.' 

Grace's brow cleared instantly. * I know 

you are kind and wise and good, and it is 

> for me to apologize. Don't let us drop it. 

Ought I not to love Dick until I see a 

chance of our marriage ?' 

' If you did love him you would not ask 
the question — ^love him, I mean, in the 
sense I was referring to. Now, tell me 
what is your idea of a husband ?' 

25—2 
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'Major Richard Saxell, V.C, with ten 
thousand a year !* she answered, promptly. 

' But you can put him outside the ques- 
tion personally, can't you? What should 
be the leading qualities in your hus- 
band?' 

' I must be proud of him, as I am of 
Dick. He must be brave and clever. People 
must look up to him, as they look up to 
Dick. I don't care a pin whether he's 
handsome or not — I'm by no means sure 
about Dick. And — that's all ! 

' Character?' 

' Such a man must be good-tempered and 
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' But riches are essential ?' 

* Not riches, but means enough. I should 
love to be rich — who wouldn't ? — ^but that 
is not essential.' 

'I wonder where you draw the line? 
Now I quite understand one thing. You 
are not in love with Major Saxell or any^ 
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body else. You don't know what love is, 
in the sense I mean.' 

* What an unnatural girl I must be !' 
Grace said, laughing. 

* Did you ever think how you would feel 
if news came that Major Saxell was engaged 
to some one else?' 

' Never ! Dick is the slave of loyalty !' 

'Think of it now!' 

' I do ! I am possessed ! Remark my 
eyes and my teeth and my back hair! 
I draw a stiletto and cut her into 
morsels!' 

* And then you wash your hands and go 
to dinner ? And you would make us laugh 
with a description of the carving process? 
So I thought!' 

' You mustn't take the jest seriously, 
dear. Perhaps I shouldn't suffer as you 
might under the same circumstances, if it 
were possible you could be jilted, for I have 
not your depth of character ; but ' 
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' Depth of character is not needed here — 
What is it, mamma?' 

Mrs. Acland entered at this moment in 
great agitation. 

*0h, Edie!' she tearfully exclaimed; 
' Hugh writes that he is going to the West 
Coast of -Africa, with Major Pringle and 
Mr. Holmes!' 

' You will not let him go, mamma ! He 
has never disobeyed you.' 

' He says his mind is made up, and he 
begs us not to make difficulties.' 

' Be firm about this, mamma, for all our 
sakes. Where is the letter?' 

^ Come with me, dear ! There is one for 
you also, Grace!' 

She tore it open eagerly as they left the 
room. 

* From Dick ! It is true hei is coming 
home I He writes from Suez !* she read on. 

When the others, were alone, Mrs. Acland 
put the letter into Edie's hands. Her face 
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changed as she read it silently. * I am 
afraid to draw a conclusion, mamma ! What 
does it mean?' 

* Hugh will not stay to support us under 
the trials approaching. Since Mrs. Saxell 
is pursuing her son's claim, he prefers to go 
out of the way.' 

* Oh, mamma ! Hugh is not a coward 
nor heartless 1 He says that he wants to 
forget Grace!' 

' But you saw at a glance what he meant. 
Our boy is wiser than you or me, or Mr. 
Gorman or Mr. Vane or Major Saxell, or 
anyone in the world — except Mrs. Saxell ! 
He does not believe in proofs that satisfy 
everybody else. He has assured himself, 
he alone knows how, that Sergeant Raikes 
was his father, and since we won't admit it, 
he leaves us to fight alone.' 

' You are not serious ? I could tell him 
-forbid it outright, mamma!' 

' For all our sakes I must not. We have 
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dangers enough without treachery in our 
own camp. Hugh has already suggested to 
me to give up the case and the money in 
dispute. We must let him go, Edie, and 
pray that Heaven will bring him back safe, 
a wiser man/ 

* How horrible it is that you should use 
such a tone and he should deserve it ! But 
I know you are right, mamma, and I say 
no more. He will come to say good-bye, 
or do we go to him ?' 

* You did not read. He is coming im- 
mediately; and he brings Mr. Holmes with 
him — as a shield, no doubt. Now, darling, 
dry your eyes. We shall have time enough 
for weeping in the future. Oh, Edie, that 
it should have come to this !' 

They wept together. Then Mrs. Acland 
roused herself again. * Let us return to 
Grace, and hear the news of Major Saxell,' 
she said. 

They found that young lady in great 
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distress, not unmixed with temper, stand- 
ing by the window, whilst her letter lay on 
the floor. 

'Oh, Edie!' she cried, ^Dick gives me 
such a lecture! There, read it, dear, and 
tell me if there's anything more awful than 
I saw. I got as far as " dreadful that you 
should deserve reproach," or something like 
that !' 

' You really ask me to read Major SaxelFs 
letter to you?' said Edie, flushing. *I de- 
clare this passes all allowance !' 

' Is it a liberty ? I beg a thousand par- 
dons, dear I Forgive me !' 

' I really must give you up, Grace !' she 
answered, with a faint smile» ' We shall 
never train you into a proper young lady.' 

'I fear it's not in me!' Grace said dis- 
consolately. ' You see, my instincts are 
always shocking. When I have time to 
collect my company ideas I can pass muster 
sometimes, but when I act on my own 
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natural impulses it is always wrong. Dick 
says, in his gentle way, that I have misled 
him about that A^Tetched affair at Daneham, 
and he's coming all the way from India to 
take me home. Oh dear !' 

* Does he know where you are?' Mrs* 
Acland asked. 

* He says, " I write to the Poste Restante, 
Florence, as you told me in your last letter; 
but I hope to find you at Scarsholme, in 
your proper place, with my mother. If I 
am disappointed, expect me in the shortest 
delay possible, wherever you are." And 
then he begins ! How long would be the 
sh ortest delay possible, Mrs. Acland ?* 

' Are you so anxious to leave us?' 

' Oh no ! Quite the other way !' 

' After that speech, Grace, you will hardly 

venture to keep up the fiction of devoted 

love for Major Saxell!' 

* Indeed I did not mean it in that way. 
I would travel a thousand miles to see 
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Dick. But he is coining to lecture me, and 
to take me away ! How could one be eager 
for that ?' 

' It makes all the difference, of course. A 
fair-weather husband is delightful, but no 
girl can be expected to put up with dis- 
agreeables.' 

' Oh, please don't be sarcastic, dear ! 
When do you think he will arrive, Mrs. 
Acland?' 

' Let me calculate. Your letter probably 
travelled in the same train with Major 
Saxell. If he goes straight through he will 
reach London to-morrow morning, and 
Scarsholme to-morrow night. How long 
he will stay there I cannot possibly guess. 
But if there were no delay at all, he might 
arrive here in four days.' 

' But auntie won't let him return at once ! 
And then he has clothes to get ! — Oh, say a 
fortnight, dear Mrs. Acland !' 

* I will say it to please you, for really I 
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have no knowledge whatever on the sub- 
ject' 

* Yes, a fortnight at least ! I'll write 

to him, and say we expect him in a fort- 
night !' 



CHAPTER III. 

AT THE BAGNI DI LLXCA. 

^AJOR PRINGLE had served in 
the Gold Coast War of 1873-4, 
and there he bad heard legends 
a country where gold and elephants 
abounded beyond Telaga, which itself is a 
realm mysterious enough. He collected all 
the stories of the coast, read all the books, 
not many, that treat of Houssa-land, and 
80 bred a hobby. I do not mean it to be 
understood that Pringle had any fantastic 
visions about this unknown territory. He 
knew our black brethren too well to expect 
wondere. But the consistent rumour of a 
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state densely peopled, busy and industrious, 
fascinated him. Inheriting a handsome 
fortune, he left the service forthwith, and 
prepared for his journey. A meeting with 
Miss Acland caused delay. Poor Pringle 
forgot his dreams of exploration, content to 
live at home for ever under that spell. But 
it was broken softly, kindly, and in despair 
he turned anew to the old love. 

Bob Holmes, formerly his subaltern, had 
long since been enlisted for the adventure. 
A tower of flesh and bone and muscle was 
that pleasant youth. As is the case with 
many of his build and fair complexion. 
Holmes had no beard at twenty-five years 
old. The smiling, kindly mouth, the reso- 
lute jaw, were bare. Men, women, and 
children, all who knew Bob Holmes liked 
him, excepting those who feared. For 
goodness of heart was not more plainly to 
be read upon his features than were shrewdr 
ness and outspoken courage to denounce a 
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humbug or a fraud. No man of his years 
better knew the wicked world, or found it a 
more genial residence ; and to none would 
a mother entrust her boy with a more 
assured conviction that he would not lack 
help in any danger, though he might not 
be zealously warned against it. It was for 
this reason that Hugh had begged the 
reluctant Holmes to accompany him to the 
Bagni di Lucca on his farewell visit. 

He expected remonstrances and entreaties, 
but they were not pressed, even by Edie, 
The ladies were not less aflFectionate, nor 
less passionately regretful, but constrained 
in manner. And Hugh understood very 
well why they were so. If Grace had not 
been there he would probably have thrown 
up his plans at the last moment, spite of all 
the troubles and complications which he 
foresaw. Never had he felt more love for 
his mother, and more pity for her, than 
when leaving her thus in secret distrust. 
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After dinner they had as much explana- 
tion as was necessary, whilst Bob escorted 
the young ladies to the Casino. Hugh did 
not pretend any particular fancy for the 
West Coast; the mysteries of the wilds 
beyond Telaga left him indifferent; but 
nothing else turned up at the moment so 
agreeable, and he wished for some travel, 
where new thoughts and new cares would 
distract his mind. At length Mrs. Acland 
said : 

' You will not tell a falsehood, my son ! 
I ask a plain question. Do you suspect me 
of producing false evidence to persuade 
Major Saxell that Raikes. was not my 
husband ?' 

' Heaven forbid, mother ! You have been 
the dearest, kindest, truest parent ever man 
could have. We love you, I think, Edie 
and I, beyond the common love of children. 
It is with the best intentions you have kept 
us but of this inquiry. But if I stayed, 
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dear mother, I should be obliged to take it 
in hand, and you know that I am not 
satisfied on some points. It is much better 
I should go/ 

* Yes, it is better/ said Mrs. Acland, 
with a stony calmness. * We will not 
discuss the matt^er further. Perhaps I 
should have done wisely for the happiness 
of all if I had taken your first hint, and 
paid these people what they asked. We 
should not have been the first unfortunates 
who were robbed. But it is too late now.' 

*Why too late?' 

' Because your confidence is gone, Hugh ! 
Let us say no more ! I beg you, my son, 
not to refer to this matter again. No, not 
with explanations even, or assurances of 
love! It is never to be spoken of!' 

After a pause, he said with embarrass- 
ment : 

' There is something more, mother. You 
know that I love Grace. I cannot over- 

VOL. II. 26 
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come the feeling ; she haunts me day and 
night, always !' 

* On all accounts, then, it is better you 
should go,' Mrs. Acland replied, with quiet 
bitterness. ^ If I cquld ever contemplate 
the possibility that Grace might become my 
daughter-in-law, I should not think it worth 
while to try until my son is more likely to 
win her.' 

/ Major Saxell is on his way home.' 

* That incident need not distress yoii. 
The jealous fits you indulge should in 
justice be disconnected with Major Saxell.' 

' * Don't speak to me in that tone, darling 
mother ! You mean that Grace does not 
love him?' 

' He is not rich enough — ^you are not old 
enough, experienced enough, wicked enough 
to catch her fancy.' 

' Wicked enough ?' 

' Oh, I do not mean that Graice has any 
liking for depravity. But the manner and 
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the ways which will attract her, combined 
with a handsome fortune, are not to be dis- 
sociated from a finished career of rakishness, 
according to my experience/ 

' Then my best way to win her would be 
to transform myself mto a fast man?' said 
Hugh, with an uncomfortable smile. 

*I am glad to think that my son does 
not understand any better than Grace her- 
self would. I referred to results, not to 
visible processes. By the time you come 
back, Hugh, she will have learned some- 
thing, and if your passion survives — which 
I neither think nor hope, to speak frankly — 
you will run a better chance.' 

' I don't dare to imagine that Grace will 
be free then.' 

'It is more than probable. If there is 

no romance in her nature, there is a great 

deal of self-esteem and caprice. She will 

not make a marriage simply mercenary. I 

should think that Grace is almost as likely 

26—2 
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to die an old maid as nine ugly girls in ten. 
But we have talked quite enough of her, 
since we cannot alter facts. Tell me exactly 
your plans, my son/ 

The constraint of all parties made it a 
dreary leave-taking. Mrs. Acland and Edie 
often wept, but they hid their tears; and 
Hugh had not confidence enough in his 
own resolution to show all hd felt. 

Holmes and Grace were embarrassed 
by domestic mysteries which they did 
not understand, and kept apart. It was 
not pain unalloyed for any of the party 
to recall, though their hearts ached, that 
this state of things must be brief. 

Hugh was determined, however, to have 
another word with Grace before he left, that 
she might know at least what feelings he 
carried away. Edie helped him to an ex- 
planation the afternoon before he left, taking 
her mother and Holmes ahead as they all 
walked to the Casino. 
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' I love this road/ said Grace. ' With 
the bare rocky slope on one side, birches 
and alders overhead, and the river tumbling 
below, it makes me think myself in the 
North-country.' . 

* You love your home with enthusiasm ?' 

* Everyone loves the North-coimtry, but 
especially, of course, those who live there. 
And everyone loves home except Mr. Hugh 
Acland/ 

It was an opportunity unlooked for. 
'I forgive you/ Hugh replied. 'Our 
fore&thers always forgave the executioner/ 

* Meaning me ?' 

* You cannot pretend to be ignorant why 
I am going ?* 

'No, I cannot, because I have not an 
idea, unless it is that you want to travel, 
and that's hardly a reason.' 

* Really,, you cannot guess ?' 
' Really, I cannot guess !' 

She met his eyes frankly, and Hugh saw 
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with vexation and dismay that it was the 
truth. 

' I used to think myself awfully clever/ 
Grace continued, as he did not speak, * but 
modesty comes with years. . Will you ex- 
plain?' 

^ I am going because of your answer the 
other day.' 

* What answer ?' 

* In Hyde Park, just before you left Eng- 
land.' 

* Oh ! Pardon me, Mr. Acland, but 

that's ridiculous ! I mean, if you're not 
joking ! Of course, you're joking ?' 

* Indeed I am not !' 

* And you are putting Mrs. Acland and 

Edie to this grief because I am not 

sure that you could explain why.' 

* Because you cannot love me, Grace.' 

* Is it their fault — or mine ? The reason 
does not seem very reasonable.' 

* You can argue about it coolly, and so 
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could I, perhaps, if it were another person's 
case. But I suffer, and I want to get 
away. Is there no hope, Grace Y 

' I am engaged to marry my cousin, and 
you know that now. It was all a misun- 
derstanding.' 

* So are many accidents from which people 
don't recover. I don't believe you love 
Major Saxell, but it is too evident you don't 
love me, and I worship you, Grace ! I will 
not say more — it is useless. But recollect 
that while I am away, and when I return, 
so long as we live, my love will be just the 
same, whatever has happened. It will 
never change.' 

His voice impressed her with its passion- 
ate ring. 

* This is dreadful !' she murmured. * I 
am not worth the pain you give to Mrs. 
Acland and Edie ! There are a thousand 
girls as nice as I !' 

* But I care only for you !' 
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* Oh, I shall never be happy again !' 

Grace hid her face in her handkerchief, to 
the extreme astonishment of two young 
Marcheses riding past, their heels well 
pointed, perpendicular as Don Quixote, who 
raised their hats with a flourish. 

' You knew what I was,' Grace continued 
vehemently* 'I have never hidden my 
faults I I liked you very much — I like you 
now. How could I suspect you mistook 
my feelings? You laughed and talked 
nonsense up to the very time, the very 
hour ! It is a shame to accuse me !' 

There is a little path branching off the 
promenade, which wmds down to the river, 
among rocks and ferns and brush. Hugh 
led her down, and she followed without 
attention. Here, under a shadow of green 
leaves, the bubbling water at their feet, 
they could talk unseen. 

' I accuse you no more, Grace,' he said, 
* not even in my heart ! Your love is still 
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to be won, and happy that man will be who 
wins it. 1 only asked you to remember 
that he will not love you more devotedly 
than I do now. Do not forget me, Grace ; 
and do not give your hand lightly, for it 
holds my heart. No man could love you 
more than I — accept none whom you love 
less ! If you promise that, I shall not be 
quite hopeless — will you ?' 

With many failings of the voice, and 

pauses of emotion, Hugh pronounced this 

speech. He was pale, but his tones had 

a manly resolution new to Grace and to 

himself She listened with head downcast 

at first ; but when the appeal was made, 

her tearful eyes, suddenly raised, had a look 

indescribable. There was a sadly humorous 

question in it, as he thought afterwards, and 

a wistful prayer ; as though she would say, 

* I am so very sorry, so very grateful, and 

I will be sure to recollect — only, please 

don't ask more than I can grant !' 
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That interpretation came afterwards, for 
her look haunted Hugh. But it was .so clear 
then to his instinct that he did not expect 
an answer in words. 

He gave his arm, and they ascended 
silently. 

* I am quite forgiven ?' Grace whispered 
at the top. 

* Quite ! I have your promise ?' 

* No ! You half frightened, half fascinated 
me in the shadow down belpw* Here is 
broad daylight, men and women, not 
creatures of romance ! I am not sure that 
I know what you mean, but I have promised 
to marry Dick, and that is enough. Oh, 
I didn't mean to hurt you, Mr. Acland !' 

He could not pass it off. 

' And I am not sure, Miss Palliser, that 
you could be so triumphantly successful in 
giving pain if you did not operate in all 
gentleness, with the best intentions.' 

' Oh dear !' she sighed with contrition, 
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*I am very sorry, Mr. Acland; but allow 

me to say that this tone is much more 

comfortable than the last — ^more the sort of 

thing I am used to.' 
* Heartless girl !' 
That in effect was Hugh's leave-taking, 

for they did not speak another word in 

private. 

The others were seated under the vine- 

iX)ofed annexe of the Caffie della Posta, when 
they rejoine^. Half a dozen carriages 
occupied the little square, ladies therein 
daintily regaling on granite and sorbetti and 
such feminine dissipations, whilst a score of 
gentlemen fitultlessly attired waited on them. 
Others moved jfrom table to table, turning 
commonplaces in the most graceful manner 
upon the most vapid subjects. A sensation 
stirred this pleasant idling crowd when 
Grace came up to support her friend and 
rival in loveliness. She bowed to a 
numerous acquaintance, who all, women as 
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men, had a frank glance of admiration and 
a smile of welcome. 

* How pleasant and smooth life is here !* 
said Edie once more. * It is the reverse of 
serious, and of sincere, 1 dare say, but 
it is very nice.' 

' I hope it isn't sincere,' grumbled Hugh 
jealously, 'for some of those black eyes 
look as if the enthusiast could eat you up.' 

* According to Grace's philosophy,' Miss 
Acland said, 'that is no n^re than an 
exaggerated form of displajdng man's natural 
and praiseworthy sentiments towards her.' 

' Mr. Holmes, I appeal to you as a sports- 
man. Is it not a fact accepted throughout 
the universe, from a lioness to a hen-sparrow, 
that a girl has a right to admiration ?' 

* A lioness, I believe, admires her enor- 
mously at dinner-time ; the feelings of the 
hen-sparrow are not so clearly expressed.' 

* Have you joined my persecutors ? You 
know well what I mean. Answer I' 
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*I have always understood that such is 
nature's law.' 

* Then why am I taunted and reproached 
for. claiming it ' , 

Hugh rose ahruptly, and his mother 
followed him with a reproachful glance. 
As they returned, rather silent, Grace 
whispered to Edie. 

* You know I did not mean what I said, 
dear. Somehow I am always giving your 
brother offeqpe, and I like him so much all 
the time. Will you tell him that ?' 

* It will be no comfort, I fear, but 111 tell 
him.' 

She did so, with other words, no doubt, 
and Hugh showed himself forgiving. On 
this last night Holmes and Grace left the 
others alone sitting together in the moonlit 
terrace. Holmes had bade good-night and 
left when Hugh appeared. He suddenly 
took Grace in his arms and kissed her. 

'Heaven keep you as thoughtless and 
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as fancy-free as you are now till my 
return !' he said. ' I should like to find you 
just the same, and I almost dare to hope 
I shalL Good-night !' 

*A very harmless sentiment/ Grace 
thought to herself ; * but there was no need 
to kiss me. Poor fellow ! he may do it 
again if it comforts him!' 

But as she did not give that permission 
aloud — only because she was not asked — 
Hugh left without another kiss. 

Mrs. Acland and Edie drove with him 
to the station, Grace following with Holmes. 
They bade Hugh good-bye with gracious, 
tender, womanly lamentations. He broke 
down and cried with them. Grace and 
Holmes, standing at a distance, felt deeply 
miserable. 

' You will protect him, won't you !* 
sobbed Grace, clasping Bob's huge hand. 

' So far as man may promise, we wiU all 
return or none !' 
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The train carried them oflF. Mrs. Acland 
and Edie spent a doleful afternoon to- 
gether, leaving Grace outside almost as 
wretched. 

Two days after that Dunscombe called, to 

the general astonishment. Mrs. Acland 

was pleased to have a distinguished visitor 

whose worship of Edie was notorious, and 

that young lady herself did not object. She 

was not so austere as to dislike the attentions 

of a very handsome young nobleman, who 

quite understood that his suit was hopeless, 

and accepted the situation quand rnSme. 

Hugh had fulfilled his threat of telling 

Mrs. Acland the scandal current. But Edie 

knew nothing more seriously wrong about 

Dunscombe than most girls in society know 

of most ballroom partners important enough 

to have their doings canvassed. The guile- 

lessness of pure ignorance is possible in 

our day, though improbable, at Scarsholme ; 

but not in London. 
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His lordship was dawdling through Italy, 
he said, killing time until the hunting. In 
Florence he heard they were at the Baths, 
all alone, and he came thither, hoping to 
make himself useful. In that quiet little 
home of idleness, where the only public 
amusement was a ball given by members of 
the Club, and a rare gathering for tea and 
lemonade and gossip in the quarters of some 
fellow-visitor, a pleasant escort for walks 
and rides is very acceptable to young ladies. 
Dunscombe fulfilled this duty to perfection. 
He lacked neither humour nor intelligence ; 
his general knowledge was creditable ; and 
he had, of course, that acquaintance with 
personages, that self-confidence and assured 
composure, which grow with a man's growth 
in certain states of life. 

A week passed very agreeably. One hot 
afternoon he sat with Edie under the trees 
by the bridge, waiting for Mrs. Acland and 
Grace, who had crossed to shop. A good 
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many visitors of either sex, cooling them- 
selves with the sound and sparkle of the 
river, divided, their honest admiration be- 
twixt nature's beauties and those of a very 
handsome couple. 

' Hugh sails to-day,' said Edie absently. 
' Without bidding me good-bye, even 
with a line ! I could not have believed 
your brother so vindictive towards an old 
friend.' 

' You had been intimate some time before 
we met you, I think ?' 

* Yes, and before that I had a sort of 
family interest in you. Mrs. Acland was 
married from General Randall's house. 
You knew that, of course ?' 

Edie shrank, the tiniest movement. She 
shaded her eyes with her parasol. 

' I found it out casually, and it gave me 
singular satisfaction. I like to recall that 
our people were friendly in the last genera- 
tion. The General has not seen Mrs. 
VOL. II. 27 
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Acland since, but he is still enthusiastic 
over her beauty and the prettiness of the 
wedding.' 

* Mamma is not looking well now. Has 
it not struck you ?' 

* I can understand that the reappearance 
of a trouble, which she had hoped was 
finished, disturbs her sadly. Mrs. Acland 
has not confided to you, of course, all her 
cares and anxieties ?' 

* What anxieties ? You do not doubt 
the justice of our case ?* 

She looked at him full, and he met her 
eyes steadily ; they flickered and drooped. 
Edie knew then that this was no idle talk. 

' I am not referring to the case. Mrs. 
Acland should feel little imeasiness on that 
score ; but there are other matters with 
which, perhaps, you are unacquainted? 
Hugh certainly is, and it's fortunate he has 
gone.' 

* I cannot tell unless you mention them.' 
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'I see that Mrs. Acland has told you 
something ' 

' Never !' 

* Then you have learned by other means, 
as I have ?' 

' Speak out, Lord Dunscombe ! What do 
you charge against my mother ?' 

' Charge, Miss Acland ? You may be 
well assured that if my life hung upon it I 
would not make a hint of those forgotton 
miseries ! It is to prevent the publication 
of them that 1 am here, if it can be done. 
That was my motive for sounding you; 
it would be most painful and delicate to 
speak to Mrs. Acland, and we could concert, 
if you allow me, without letting her 
know.' 

Edie did not answer, playing with the 
trinkets at her waist ; but her whole attitude 
was strained expectancy. 

' That I do not believe these statements 
I need not say, but they will be made, 

27—2 
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and they will produce their sad effect if 
Mr. Beaver is examined, as he certainly 
must be; for he was the last person who 
saw your fiither living. The quarrel that 
then took place must needs be inquired 
into, and the investigation will not stop 
there. I speak thus frankly, because I am 
eager and determined to serve you. May I 
take on myself to act ?' 

* You are sure of success ?' 
' Quite/ 

' By what means ?' 

'It is not necessary that you should 
know that, if you can make up your mind 
to give me the privilege of aiding Mrs. 
Acland.' 

* You mean,' Edie said, with slow bitter- 
ness, ' that you will buy that woman out ?* 

' By some means or other I believe that I 
€an silence her.' 

' This kind action would be disinterested, 
of course ?' 
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' I declare to you, on my honour, that at 
no time, under no circumstances, will I 
remind you of this conversation, or of 
anything that follows from it ! You believe 
that assurance. Miss Acland ? Your mother 
is approaching. If you permit me to act, 
drop your parasol !' 

Edie raised it high, and saw her mother's 
kindly handsome face. She hesitated a 
second, and dropped the parasol to her 
knee. 

The others arrived, parched with their 
stroll, longing for a cool drink and a cool 
chat. It was easy for Dunscombe, with his 
practised skill and the large manner — not 
to say it offensively — which grows on a 
man bom to his position, if he be intelligent, 
to cover Edie's silence. After a time they 
walked homewards along the shadowed 
promenade, the girls ahead. 

So soon as they had left the crowd Duns- 
combe began : 
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* Hugh threatened to reveal to you before 
he left some scandal which circulates abou* 
me. I don't know whether he did/ 

* Yes. I was shocked to hear it ' 

' Mrs. Acland, I do not deny that scandal. 
You know how deeply, passionately, I have 
loved your daughter these two years past, 
for as soon as I dared I told you my 
feelings. And you know how I despaired, 
for you were my sympathizing confidante. 
I have never ventured to express one hint 
of my devoted love to Miss Acland, for that, 
as you warned me, and as I felt, would 
have been final. I was wretched, and 
temptation came to me. But oii the day 
when it seemed dimly possible that I might, 
in the future, be heard with patience, I 
broke out of that entanglement. And I 
pledged my honour that henceforth I would 
deserve Miss Acland's esteem, even though 
1 failed to gain her love.' 

' I am sincerely pleased to hear this, my 
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lord; it is what I should have expected. 
But may I ask what grounds you have 
or had for thinking that Edie has changed 
her mind ?' 

' Pray don't ask that. May I hope that 
if things turn out as I vaguely, timidly dare 
to think they may, you are still on my 

« 

side ?' 

'Do not exaggerate the value of my 
support.' 

' But you wish me well ?' 

* I could not do otherwise. I know that 
you love my daughter with your whole heart, 
and I would entrust her to you, if she loved 
you, with implicit confidence that she would 
be honoured and happy. You have heard 
enough of our affairs of late to gather 
that my life has not always been so smooth 
as now. Bitter experience long ago taught 
^e to know men, Lord Dunscombe. I 
judged you at the first; and what Hugh 
told me — to declare the plain truth — was 
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no more surprising than is what you tell 
me now, if, rightly or wrongly, you have 
ceased to despair.' 

* Thank you for doing me justice, but you 
have used me to sympathy. Will you 
speak to Miss Acland? Not at once, but 
presently.' 

*If you wish. But words have little 
influence with her. 1 hope you have better 
grounds for hope.' 

'I would rather hear your report first. 
Miss Acland must needs have such respect 
and love for you that she will display her 
inmost feelings.' 

The mother smiled doubtingly. But 
next day, cleverly using an opportunity, 
she spoke of Dunscombe's long attach- 
ment. 

* Has he set you to ask me already ? I 
mean, mother, that I am not prepared for 
this. Did Lord Dunscombe beg you to 
speak ?' 
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* I think Lord Dunscombe knows your 
wilfulness too well, my dear !' she answered, 
smiling. * Why do you suspect that ? It 
is not quite a new subject between us.' 

* Ko.' After a thoughtful pause, Edie 
said, 'It is a fine thing to be Countess 
of Kainforth, mamma, isn't it ? I wonder 
what is the proportion of girls who would 
hesitate!' 

*You might narrow that calculation. 
How many girls would hesitate even of 
those who love another man — which you do 
not ? And how many would hesitate even 
among those who disliked Lord Dunscombe 
—which you do not? So few, I believe, 
that you would find no encouragement in 
the figures.' 

She listened absently. 

* And you think that they would not feel 
ashamed ?' 

'Without speaking positively, my dear, 
about young ladies with whom I am un- 
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acquainted, I can safely predict that none 
of them would feel ashamed to be Countess 
of Rainforth.' 

' I have often said I do not dislike Lord 
Dunscombe/ Edie continued. * He is very, 
very far from the ideal I have sometimes 
talked of. But I can gauge his passion not 
by its height but by its depth, and no 
doubt he loves me. You are sure of that, 
mamma ?' 

' There are not many facts of which I am 
so perfectly certain.' 

' Well, then, a girl must marry. Putting 
other things aside— which are not essential, 
of course — Lord Dunscombe is one of the 
handsomest, one of the cleverest, and quite 
the most eligible man I ever met. And 
then, as I said, it is a fine thing to be 
Countess of Rainforth. Let it be so ! As 
well to-day as next month or next year, 
provided that he — yes, I will marry him, 
mamma !' 
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* You know how glad I am to hear that, 
darling ; but I don't like the tone.' 

'Tones are not among the essentials, 
surely T 

' Not at all/ said Mrs. Acland, ' but 
they are significant of grave facts. If you 
accept Lord Dunscombe on this reasoned 
process, it seems possible that you may 
change your mind upon another line of 
argument. And, therefore, I am not over- 
whelmed with delight.' 

* But surely reason is the soundest guide 
in choosing a husband ?' 

*K the chooser is reasonable, doubtless. 
But I have observed that it is a very feeble 
and flickering guide for romantic young 
persons, who take up common-sense just as 
they take up any other caprice, which pre- 
sently they lay down and forget. If I were 
Lord Dunscombe, I should not feel much 
encouragement.' 

*How very shrewd you are, mamma! 
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That describes Grace, and me too, perhaps, 
sometimes, but not in this matter. I have 
made up my mind ! I am tired of heroics 
and dreams. We live in the world, and it is 
hard, cruel, prosaic, selfish — business-like. 
Henceforward, I will be a woman of the 
world !* 

* Henceforward, I will have wings ! My 
darling child, if I thought that this resolu- 
tion would alter you, or anything would, I 
should be very much distressed. But my 
little Edie will not be transformed by be- 
coming a Countess. I hope and believe 
that it will be only an incident, and a happy 
one, in the development of her loving 
character/ 

Grace entered with a letter fi-om Dick, 
dated Paris. At Brindisi he had found a 
telegram from Major St. Paul, announcing 
that the doctors pronounced he must leave 
India at once. Under these circumstances 
Dick must expect to be recalled, unless, he 
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added bitterly, some ornamental personage 
at home would interest himself for a soldier, 
which was grossly improbable. He was 
going straight to England and Scarsholme, 
to return forthwith to Italy and bring Grace 
back home, if he did not find her there 
already. 

Whilst they were discussing this, Duns- 
combe called, and Grace appealed to him 
forthwith. He laughingly pretended that 
his influence at the Horse Guards was a 
minus quantity. But when the girls had 
Mdthdrawn to put on their habits, and Mrs. 
Acland had told as much as was delicate 
and proper of her conversation with Edie, 
he said : 

* I make no question that Saxell would 
be permitted to enjoy his leave if the case 
were properly represented. Meerut is a first- 
class Artillery station, and there are half a 
dozen men there who might be appointed to 
the temporary command of X 3 without 
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inconvenience to the service or annoyance 
to themselves. But I have an unreasoning 
sort of impression that the sooner you get 
him away from Europe the better for your 
interests — I hope I may say, for mine.' 

* I do not see that/ replied Mrs. Acland 
thoughtfiilly. ' It appears to me that Major 
Saxell would be likely to dissuade his 
mother from foUowing this preposterous 
claim.' 

' It may be so, but I have a superstition. 
Are you sure that we should do prudently 
in bringing this unknown factor into the 
calculation ?' 

* I cannot be sure, and therefore to abstain 
is wise, as you suggest. Let us not inter- 
fere one way or the other.' 

So it was decided. But in the meanwhile 
Grace had been urging Edie to use her in- 
fluence, and as they returned from their 
ride she asked Dunscombe, coldly and cau- 
tiously. 
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* You also !' he exclaimed. * I recognise 
the hand of Fate, and I obey it. So fitr as 
my interest goes, it shall all be exerted.' 

How Dunscombe worked the strings at 

the Horse G^uards does not matter; there 

are, there needs must be influences, not to be 

declafcd, at the headquarters of a great 

army. If they be not such as we may 

reasonably suspect under the conditions of 

society which rule in England, they will be 

of another sort, not less powerful, and 

assuredly more mischievous. Dunscombe 

sent off some lengthy telegrams that night, 

received some brief replies, and waited. 

Three days afterwards he carried to Edie an 

assurance, unofficial as yet, that the matter 

was arranged. 

He had been waiting impatiently for that, 
his lordship continued, before undertaking 
the grave and delicate negotiations which 
she had authorized him to conduct with 
Mrs. Saxell; having brought the smaller 
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affair to a successful issue, he proposed to 
leave for Scarsholme direct that afternoon. 
And so, not without tact and feeling", 
Dunscombe worked his way to a proposal 
in form. 

Edie was neither embarrassed nor doubt- 
ful. * 

* We understand each other, I think,* she 
said quietly. * You do not ask love of me, 
my lord, for I frankly declare, so far as a 
woman can forecast her feelings, that I shall 
never have it to give in the sense I under- 
stand by that word. You offer to make a 
certain sacrifice, or to run a certain risk for 
me, and I am not ungratefiil. Since you 
estimate that at a price, I accept the terms 
as solemnly as such circumstances will 
allow, and with the conditions understood 
between us. Is that agreed?' 

Dunscombe was white. 

' You put it cruelly,' he muttered. 

* It was you who offered the conditions.' 
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*And I take you even on those terms, 
for they give me a right to win your love. 
No one knows so well how difficult that 
task must be, but I do not despair/ 

' If I am capable of love I have never felt 
a sign of it. I can give you that warning 
— or comfort, my lord.' 

He smiled faintly. 

' I accept it as comfort unalloyed. For 
some man you must be able to feel what all 
feel for you, and if I am not that man, Edie, 
I will never confess it, and never abandon 
hope, even to myself.' 

Xhey had risen. Dunscombe held her 
hand, and she looked at him, not shyly nor 
constrained, but with a curious interest. 

'II Signor Maggiore Cavalliere Saxell 
richiede permesso di vedere la Signorina 

Grace!' 

Both turned with a start. Embarrassed 
and red beneath his mask of bronze, Dick 
SaxeU stood in the doorway. 
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H ND what did you think of him ? 
— quick !' 

' I could form no opinion. 
As soon as he heard you were out, he said 
he would call again, and left with Lord 
Dunscombe.' 

' But you saw him ? How provoking 
you are, Edie! Is he nice?' 

' I did not see the laughter in his eyeB 
you spoke of. Hig moustache has some 
grey hairs.' 

' Oh, if you looked as closely ae that, yon 
could tell ever so much more if you liked.' 
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' I don't remember anything else, really. 
You will see him at five o'clock. Have 
you prepared all those pretty excuses T 

* I have prepared nothing. I hope when 
Dick sees me he will forget all unpleasant- 
ness, dear fellow I May I borrow your 
maid to make myself as nice as possible ?' 

'Certainly. But you had much better 
dress up your speeches.' 

' That isn't in my nature, dear. I should 
^ only make a mess of it' 

So, with confidence in her fascination, 
doubtful only whether this or that dress 
would have the better efiect, Grace impa- 
tiently waited for five o'clock. She was at 
the door when Saxell made his appearance, 
punfctual to the moment. 

' My dearest, bravest, noblest, darling 
Dick!' 

Forthwith that luckiest of gunners found 
himself clasped in shapely arms, lovely lips 
close to his, not inviting but demanding 
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kisses ; loveliest eyes, wet with joyous ex- 
citement, imperiously claiming their slave. 
No wonder that Grace triumphed for a 
while. Dick was astonished and bewitched 
by her beauty. This perfect creature clung 
to him with an innocent confidence that 
would have disanned a sworn tormentor. 
Saxell had grave things to say, but at the 
end of an hour he had only laughed and 
kissed and talked nonsense. 

Grace left him to summon Mrs. Acland 
and Edie. 

* Well,' asked the latter, * did your charms 
silence the judge?' 

* Don't ask me!' Grace answered with a 
blush. ' I am ashamed !' 

Edie descended with her mother, and 
renewed acquaintance with Major Saxell 
under decorous conditions. He said, with 
that flush by no means unbecoming to fair 
men when unaccompanied by other signs of 
embarrassment, ' I have to apologize for 
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an unceremonious intrusion to-day, Mrs. 
Acland. Lord Dunscombe very properly 
insisted upon seeing such a suspicious 
character oflF the premises.' 

'We have been expecting you a long 
time/ said she pleasantly. ' This is a much 
more agreeable meeting than either of us 
looked forward to a little while ago.' 

Saxell's fetce clouded. 

' Pray don't mention that ! The whole 
story is so painful that I venture to beg 
you will not allude to it, imless it be neces- 
sary. Let me thank you most warmly for 
your kindness to a wilful girl, whose only 
claim was the persecution you had received 
from- her adopted brother.' 

* She has a claim upon us now quite her 
own. You will stay dinner, Major Saxell ? 
I believe it is ready.' 

Dick accepted, of course ; they passed 
into the other room. Mrs. Acland con- 
tinued : 
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* I hope you are not going to deprive us 
of Grace yet ? She is the life of our small 
household/ 

*I am very sorry to admit that I came 
for that purpose. The wife of an old 
comrade is now at Florence. She returns 
in about a week, and Grace can go with 
her. It is a chance we cannot afford 
to lose, Mrs. Acland, if you do not 
object' 

* But you do object, don't you ?' Grace 
exclaimed. * Oh, Dick ! How could you 
take my kisses with this wicked treachery 
in your mind ?' 

*I did not understand that they were 
bribes/ he answered, laughing ; * and I re- 
turned them, didn't I ? I am afraid Grace 
is not much wiser than I left her, eight 
years ago and more.' 

' Knowledge will come soon enough. 
Major Saxell. Don't be in too great hurry 
to stimulate her intelligence. Eemember 
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how Eve changed when she made the great 
discovery/ 

The laughing glance which Grace had 
mentioned and Edie had failed to catch, 
reappeared in Saxell's face. 

' The change may have been disagreeable 
to Eve, but it was a very lucky thing for 
Adam. How very silly life would have 
been to him, after, say, a thousand years of 
honeymoon ! Imagine an eternal wife, 
perfectly innocent, perfectly childish ; and 
nothing to do ! Very young people find it 
a bore to think and work, but they don't 
remain young long.' 

Mrs. Acland said : * You overlook the 
express statement that Adam and Eve 
would have been eternally happy.' 

' If so, they were not human beings, and 
the whole question falls to the ground. 
Even Grace could not look forward without 
distrust to an everlasting round of billing 
and cooing.' 
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* All I understand about it is/ said 
Grace disconsolately, ^that you think Eve 
was turned out of Paradise for her own 
good, and so you want to take me home. 
Do you wish to part with me, dear Mrs. 
Acland ?' 

* Certainly not, dear Grace !' 
' And you, Edie ?' 

* I should be lost without you !' 
*Then, Dick, I won't go! There! I 

won't ! Not yet, I mean ; and you will 
stay with us ?' 

*I will certainly give you time to re- 
consider your decision. What a pretty, 
quiet place this is, Mrs. Acland.' 

So they talked of things Italian and other 
in stereotyped phrase, such as intelligent 
persons repeat almost unconsciously, whilst 
thinking of other matters. But Saxell 
presently raised the conversation to another 
level. Mrs. Acland said something of the 
public buildings in Florence. 
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' Upon that subject/ he replied, ' I am a 
heretic or an evangelist, I am not sure 
which. But for my eye, used to the monu- 
ments of India, these edifices are more or 
less graceful and pleasing only by comparison 
amongst themselves. They all stand at an 
immeasurable distance below Mahomedan 
architecture of the same period.' 
Edie looked at him surprised. 
' I never heard that !' she said. 
' I dare say not, but it is by no means 
original. The British soldier, and even — 
though it seem incredible — the British 
Civilian, is shy about this matter. From, 
his earliest years he has read of this and 
that building admitted pre-eminent for 
beauty in all ages and lands. Throughout 
the list India is ignored. When he stands 
before the Taj Mahal, the Jumma Musjid, 
or Sekunder Secri, admiration confuses and 
alarms him. The Pundits who laid down 
his law in questions of architecture did not 
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even allude to these examples, which his 
eye tells him are supremely beautiful. 
Therefore, he distrusts it. The revered 
authorities of youth cannot mistake, or 
what certainty is left to the Briton in 
matters of taste ? It is very well known 
that he is incapable of forming an opinion 
for himself. Germans and ItaUans, and 
even Frenchmen, have the power, but he 
has not, Cowper or somebody declared 
that only 

* " One wholesome curb is laid upon his pride, 
To fear his fellows, fearing none beside." 

That was written in an unaesthetic age. 
We now recognise several curbs, one of 
which is a constitutional inability to re- 
cognise the truly beautiful when we see it. 
That is sorrowfully admitted without ques- 
tion. A young man's first impulse, when 
he catches sight of the Taj Mahal, as I did, 
in the moonlight, a silver splendour rising 
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above the trees, as the train winds clattering 
past — a youth's first impulse is to declare 
that the pure gods themselves could riot 
have fashioned by human means a building 
more holy, more ethereal. But his mere 
enthusiasm warns him. Either there is 
something inherently wrong, perhaps im- 
moral, in this structure, or he must confess 
himself a barbarian bom, with a shameful 
love for barbaric art. If it be not so, how 
could the learned possibly neglect what 
they could not possibly overlook ? — and 
rave about St. Peter's or St. Mark's, St. 
Stephen's or St. Paul's, Notre Dame, the 
Rathhaus here and the Signoria there, with 
never a word for an edifice which seems to 
his incapacity the very crown and glory of 
human genius ? Reflecting on these things, 
though the youth secretly cling to his 
opinion, he holds it more prudent to keep 
silence. Soldiers are modest as a class, 
Miss Acland.' 
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*But is there anything in India like — 
Cologne Cathedral, for instance ?' 

'Nothing whatever. India does not 
challenge comparison in the Gothic style. 
Some desperate persons may suspect, as 
they observe the majesty and stateliness of 
Achber's Palace at Agra, that the architect 
who planned that building could have 
emulated Gothic workmen had he thought 
fitting. Perhaps it did not occur to him — 
perhaps he disdained ; but assuredly the 
great principles of the Gothic were not 
unknown nor unconsidered by the Pathan 
who designed that castle.' 

' I have seen photographs of the Delhi 
Palace,' said Mrs. Acland. * It is very 
beautiful.' 

* The Mahratta, the mutineer, and the 
genius of British restorers have left that 
only a supreme display of interior decora- 
tion, so to speak. The outline is gone, if 
that were ever worthy of the fittings. But 
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such as it is now— the terraces, the mosques, 
the baths, the two halls of audience— it is 
just as perfect in human beauty as is the 
Taj in divine purity. I am an impenitent 
heretic, Mrs. Acland ! So far as I have 
found time to glance at the dicta of con- 
Boisseurs, and critics, and cognoscenti-it 
is significant that we call them by foreign 
names — I have found such, in the plainest 
English — dufifers ! As a rule that has 
hardly an exception, those who have en- 
joyed the means and the brain and the 
opportunity to know, have more profitable 
employment than to criticize in big books — 
But you have started me upon a hobby. I 
do not often mount the few I possess, and 
therefore, like chargers that don't get 
exercise enough, they are apt to run away 
with me.' 

^ We are deeply interested, I assure you,' 
said Edie. * How long is it, I wonder, since 
a new thought was suggested at our table V 
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*I should fancy that Major Saxell has 
plenty more.' 

' I fear I have/ Dick answered, laughmg, 
' but that is not a subject of gratification 
by any means. The man of new ideas is 
to be pitied and also blamed, for he is a 
perpetual annoyance to himself, and a bore 
to others.' 

* Explain that, pray.' 

* In this case he has fallen upon a sjrm- 
pathetic audience ; but observe Grace ! She 
represents the world, and the world is very 
properly impatient of unfamiliar thoughts.' 

' How can you say so, Dick ! I am 
listening with the greatest attention.' / 

He looked at her with merry shrewd- 
ness. 

* There is nothing romantic about it. I 
had been detached for several months, and 
returned unexpectedly at night Young 
Loftus was eating cold beef in the mess- 
room, when, coming up behind him, I put 
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my hands over his eyes— it was in my first 
year of service. Loftus forgot his knife, 
and suddenly raising his hands to mine, 
he scored me across the knuckles. That's 
all.' 

* All what ?' cried Mrs. Acland, in per- 
plexity. 

* All the story of this scar, which Grace 
has heen pondering while she listened 
intently to my views upon Indian architec- 
ture.' 

'This is conjuring!' the girl exclaimed. 
' Tell me what I was thinking of.' 

* Perhaps you would not own it if I 
guessed right,' he answered, and Grace was 
silent. 

After Dick had withdrawn to his hotel, 
she demanded Mrs. Acland's opinion of 
him. 

'A man to love and admire and respect,' 
said that lady, ' but not one to trifle with ; 
rather careless, but deplorably keen-sighted. 
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You will have to make up your mind 
quickly, Grace, and hold to the resolve/ 
After she had withdrawn, Edie said : 
'Lord Dunscombe asked me to marry 
him to-day, mamma.' 

* And you answered ?' 

* Like a woman of the world — I said 
I would/ 

* I am glad to hear it, darling — doubly 
glad. It is the best news I ever expect to 
hear. His sudden departure is connected 
with this ?* 

' I suppose so.' 

Next day Saxell took his cousin for a 
walk. 

* Now, let us talk seriously, Grace, and 
get business finished. Mrs. Temple will be 
ready next week, and so, I am sure, will 
you.' 

' There's no hurry. I dread to go back to 
Scarsholme. Mrs. Acland will be returning 
to England soon, and I will return with hen' 
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' It is not an argument I like to use, 
that you will be too late to bid me good- 
bye.' 

' It's an argument that would be irresist- 
ible, dear Dick ! But you have nine months' 
leave, certain. You may stare as much as 
you like ! I talked over Edie into asking 
Lord Dunscombe, and he heard yesterday 
that it was settled/ 

*You are the dearest, cleverest of all 
girls alive ; and Miss Aeland must be no 
less than an angel, after all the annoyance I 
caused her. I shall have a winter in 
England after all ! Grace, I want to kiss 
you !' 

' So do I. Nobody's looking !' 

After this relief Dick remembered Duns- 
combe's share. 

* It's putting me under an obligation, but 
I like him — don't you ?' 

' Oh, he's an awfully good fellow, gener- 
ally. But you know, Dick, if Lord Duns- 
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combe had not been so disagreeable at the 
time of the ball ' 

* We will finish the other subject/ inter- 
rupted Dick, with sudden gravity. 

* Oh, do let US talk pleasantly !' 

*I am looking forward to that, darling, 
when we have done with business.* 

* Oh dear ! How long will you give me, 
monster, to make up my mind 7 

' To pack, you mean?' 

* No ; that comes afterwards.' 

* Well, I will give you till Monday.' 

* And if I am not ready ?* 

' Remember that I had only two days 
with my mother after so many years' 
absence. If you cannot make up your 
mind by Monday, I must wait for you at 
Scarsholme.' 

* Dick, do you love me ?' 

* You know I do.' 

' By that tone I know you don't. For if 
I am not ready by Monday you . will 
leave me.' 
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' We shall not have to start at an hour's 
notice, I hope. Mrs. Temple is not hurried, 
JBut be reasonable, dear Grace,' 

'I will. And you, Dick, be nice and 
amusing. Did you say anything to aunt 
about her claim against Mrs. Acland ?' 

* That is a subject neither nice nor amus- 
ing. But we had better speak of it 
briefly. Until she told me, I did not know 
that my mother had taken any steps. She 
showed such feeling, Grace — ^it is necessary 
you should understand this ! — that I re- 
solved never, under any circumstances, to 
allude to the matter again. So you will be 
cautious, dear.' 

* What shall you say to Mrs. Acland ?' 

* Nothing. I hope she will not mention 
it. I have done with the business utterly, 
and forgotten so far as may be. In every 
way the subject is most painful and em- 
barrassing.' 

That night Grace wrote to Mrs, Temple, 
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whose existence she had not been aware of 
forty-eight hours previously ; told how 
unwilling she was to leave the Baths just 
then ; begged Mrs. Temple to delay as long 
as possible, and prayed her to keep this 
communication secret. So, on the Monday 
morning, Dick received a letter, announcing 
that the lady had resolved to stay a fort- 
night longer, and perhaps more. 

It was annoying, he said to himself ; but 
when necessity drives, a wise man endures 
his fate as cheerfully as may be. And 
Dick found life very pleasant. The girls 
had their horses from Florence, and before 
leaving, Dunscombe had put his at Dick's 
service for escort duty. 

It did not seem needful to tell Grace that 
.the time was prolonged. She unmasked all 
her batteries of fescination, and every day 
had its mood more charming than the last 
On the Monday afternoon, as they all 
walked to the Casino, Dick said : 
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' The time for reflection is up. When 
shall we start ?' 

Grace felt that all her pretty arts had 
been wasted. 

* Girls are not soldiers !' she exclaimed. 
* Ready, aye ready ! Don't you find it 
agreeable here T 

' Good girls obey like soldiers when duty 
calls. When is it to be ?' 

*I don't know. Oh, is it possible you 
fi'owned ? What a wicked thing to do !' 

Dick could not but laugh at her shocked 
expression, and then the case became hope- 
less. 

^ Mrs. Temple wishes to stay a fortnight 
longer,' he said, ' and so you are allowed so 
much grace. Don't give me the credit 
of it.' 

* There is no danger of that mistake. 
But have you quite forgotten, Dick, certain 
engagements which 1 entered into quite 
gravely ? Perhaps it is not correct for the 
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lady to allude to such a matter, but when 
the gentleman persistently keeps silence, 
usual conditions are reversed.' 

* I have not forgotten, Grace ; but the 
tenour of our more serious conversations has 
not led up to that subject/ 

* Oh ! Did you want encouragement ? 
Suggest a form, and I'll repeat it now !' 

* Such words are suggested by circum- 
stances, and we had better, wait our chance, 
Gracie dear !' 

They had reached the Casino, and Mrs. 
Acland was waiting at the steps with 
Edie. 

* If the chance does not come soon, Dick, 
it must be dragged in.' 

No more passed for several days. Grace 
drew herself rather apart, with an air of 
uncomplaining injury which was charming 
as pathetic ; but she felt in her shrewd 
little soul that this device was not more 
successful in hoodwinking her lover than 
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the &scinations had been. Often she caught 
his eyes merrily fixed on her, and if she did 
not return the glance it was because artistic 
amour 'propre and sense of fitness interposed. 
The engagement was dropped without 
explanation, though that had to come, of 
course. 

Dunscombe returned within the fortnight. 
He said to Edie : 

* I think I may announce that all is 
finished. The lawyers can manage the 
rest, and then, darling ' 

* Then I shall be grateful,' she answered 
coldly. 'I have always imderstood that 
the lawyers have a great deal to say in 
the marriage of persons of quality.' 

* I am patient, dear, in the hope that you 
will regret that speech sometime,' 

Dick had received notice that his furlough 
was extended, and he thanked Dunscombe 
warmly. 

' I should like to do more than that,' said 
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his lordship ; * if you catch the train to- 
morrow you will be in time for a great 
shooting at Daneham, and I put the Peele 
House at your disposal. Say yes, and you 
shall have my lather's invitation by tele- 
graph/ 

He was a good deal disappointed to hear 
that this arrangement was impossible, and 
the proposal or the disappointment urged 
Dick to cut his visit short. 

Next day the young people rode to a 
convent on the other side of the river, where 
a few old monks were still allowed to carry 
on a manufacture of rosolio. The question 
of Grace's leaving now turned up with 
urgency, and she met it in the Griselda 
style, which had been her fancy of late. 
The bridge del Diavolo, which they had 
to cross going and returning, is mighty 
uncomfortable to traverse, but it made 
a welcome interruption on the outward 
journey. I do not know a structure more 
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trying to the nerves of one who is not 
thoroughly femiliar with his horse. It is a 
block of solid masonry, spanning the stream 
some miles below the Bagni, pierced by 
a round hole at one side for the flood to pour 
through. The roadway, two feet broad, 
mounts to a steep ridge and descends as 
steeply. Its pavement is smooth slabs of 
stone, worn with centuries of traffic, and 
bare of parapet. Fifty feet below, in that 
autumn season, the narrow torrent foamed 
among dry rocks and ferns, and withered 
reeds and bushes. Edie dismounted, send- 
ing her horse over with the groom. Duns- 
combe escorted her on foot, as was becoming ; 
and Dick, though he confessed himself 
afraid, rode with Grace, who had more 
courage. 

In returning, since the subject of her 
departure was obstinately renewed, she 
made a counter-attack : 
* Let me understand by what authority 
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you speak in this tone, Dick. Circum- 
stances strongly suggest an explanadcoi 
now.' 

* You understood on the very night of 
my arrival, Grace. No more explanation 
was needed.' 

*That is to say, you wish to break off 
our engagement ?' 

* Let us have done with this pretty acting, 
dear ! As you looked at me that first night 
you decided ' 

* That I loved you truly and tenderly, 
Dick.' 

. ' Yes, I believe that ! But it occurred to 
you that the man you could not love only, 
* but also obey, must be younger and more 
brilliant than the grey-haired soldier front- 
ing you.' 

' I love your grey hairs, Dick, every one 
of them !' 

^ As I love your gold — dear little sister !' 
' Oh, Dick !-^little sister ?' 
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^ Dearest little sister in the world ! Do 
you refiise the title, Grrace T 

* I do ! I will never consent ! My title 
is your wife!' 

^ Are you determined to put us through 
an explanation as unnecessary as distress- 
ing ? You know better than I, dear, that 
the happiness we looked for can never be 
ours ' 

^ I do not know it, and that is the reason 
I ask why you break off.' 

It was untrua Grace had been aware 
for a long while past that the marriage 
would not take place — I say aware, because 
she had not consciously admitted so much 
even to herself. But in her brief season of 
triumph in town, without choosing any of 
her admirers, or fancying herself in any 
position as a wife, she had persistently 
imagined such circumstances as marriage 
with Dick could not possibly bring her. 
And he had read this in a thousand looks 
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and actions, so that he hoped Grace woilld 
meet him half-way, and with a few words, 
a little sad but not too grave, they would 
quietly drop into those relations of brother 
and sister which would be tenderly cherished 
by both. 

The selfish demand of an explanation, 
for the amusement of embarrassing him 
as Dick thought, caused some little irrita- 
tion. 

' I will state the facts, then,' he said ; 
* for sentiment, after all, depends on fects, 
though one is not always able to trace the 
connection; 

' Leave out the philosophy, Dick ! The 
question is simple. You wish to break our 
engagement. Why ?' 

'Let us recall the facts. We love each 
other dearly ; for all that has happened, or 
may happen, we shall continue to love each 
other just the same — ^no more and no less! 
That is so, Grrace, is it not ? 
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But she was much too shrewd to walk 
into that artful trap. 

* You forhid me to love you more!' she 
said. 

* Put it so — the man must bear the 
burden. But, in that case, you will not 
love me less, will you T 

*Goonr 

* I know you will not, little sister, and so 
I find courage. When I was a boy and 
you a child, we loved each other just as we 
do now ' 

^ You did perhaps, but I ' 

' Yes r 

' I did not mean to interrupt !' 

*0h, my dear little Grace, is it worth 
while to play this melancholy and distress- 
ing game any fiirther ? You know that if 
I did not take it on myself ' 

' Please continue your explanation.' 

' It is cruel, but I obey. We parted on 
the terms of brother and sister. In the 
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earliest time possible I was sent to India, 
and in the earliest time possible, by supreme 
luck, I won an advantage over comrades 
more worthy than myself ' 

* Don't say that!' 

* It's true. I felt it at the moment, and 
whenever the thought has recurred I have 
asked myself what claim have I to be 
singled out — but that is beside our point. 
You heard of my distinction, and it moved 
your gallant little heart. When that letter 
came to me I was full of hope and courage — 
thrown off the balance of cool reason by the 
great prize of fame that had come to me. I 
thought I saw then why fortune had chosen 
me — it was to give me a chance of winning 
the dearest and the loveliest bride on earth. 
It seemed possible and more that in no 
long time I should be able to offer her a 
position almost equal to that my love 
thought worthy of her. But the years 
passed on, and I could no longer credit that 
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fond fancy ; for they brought me no nearer 
to you, and in life he who stands still loses 
ground. What was taken from me, you 
gained — in beauty and admiration and 
brilliant prospects. Had you grown up 
plain and homely, I vow, Grace, on my 
honour, the thought of surrendering you 
would never have crossed my brain ' 

* Why ? The expenses of housekeeping 
with an ugly wife are just as great as with 
an angel.' 

* Perhaps, if you put it in that business- 
like form. But I spoke of surrendering.* 

*I see. With the poor homely thing 
you would have stood to your bargain, but 
because I am not so fortunate in my personal 
appearance you throw me over.' 

* Is it possible, Grace, that you can speak 
80 — roughly ?' 

' Quite possible evidently, since I do. It 
does not seem to me that there is much 
poetry in our situation. You are wander- 
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ing round and round the point, Dick — let 
me put it in my rough way. Your heard 
about my silly conduct at Daneham, from 
aunt or somebody — from young Henderson, 
perhaps. And you believe their story against 
m§. Now, Dick, deny it if you can !' 

'I deny in the most solemn form that 
your conduct at Daneham brought me to 
this resolution. I had made it before I 
heard of that. Your photographs, and your 
bright letters, and the reports that came to 
me of your successes were the cause/ 

' That was all ?' 

' Yes.' 

They had reached the foot of the bridge 
again. At the farther end an ox-waggon 
was halted, its driver having noticed them 
in time. They crossed in silence, and the 
creaking vehicle got under way forth- 
with. 

The break gave Grace a moment for 
thought. 
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' Perhaps you are right, Dick — I know 
you are ! We should ask too much of one 
another — ^you in a noble spirit, I in my 
selfish and thoughtless way. You under- 
stand now why I insisted on this explana- 
tion ? If you had broken our engagement 
because of the wicked scandal they spread, 
I — ^I don't know what I should haK^e done ! 
But you give me your word that it was not 
that? Then you are again my dear, dear 

brother ' 

A sudden cry, ' Dio mio !' made them 
start and look behind. Upon the other 
side Edie was galloping towards the 
bridge, and just below its apex, filling all 
the width, the bullock-cart was lumbering 
up. Quick as the glance that showed this 
peril Dick leapt down and ran. As he 
climbed past the cart the ring of hoofs 
upon the pavement told that Edie had 
failed to check her horse. On the very 
crest of the steep ridge it saw the obstruc- 
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tion, tried to stop, caught a leg in the 
dangling reins, fell sliding, clattering down 
the roadway. In his eflPbrts to make room 
the driver had only succeeded in dragging 
his oxen sideways — ^the horse fell on them, 
struggled, and with one bullock tumbled 
over the edge ! The boom cracked and 
parted, but the trek -rope held. The other 
bullock was dragged across — the cart 
wavered and swayed — then all went crash- 
ing down together on the rocks beneath. 

But Edie lay swooning across Saxell^s 
body — Grace upon one side, Dunscombe on 
the other, bent over them, white and awe- 
struck. 

' Is she all right ?' asked Saxell. * Pray 
see, Grace, darling.' 

' But you, Dick — are you hurt ?' 

' A little, I fear. Help Lord Dunscombe 
to carry her off the bridge. I beg you to 
do this, Grace.* 

Her strong arms were quite able to carry 
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Edie without assistance. When Grace had 
put her by the roadside, she flew back. 

* How are you hurt, dear Dick ?' 

' The brute kicked me with his foreleg, 
but there are no bones broken. Send the 
groom for a cab or something. How is 
Miss Acland ?' 

'Insensible, but I don't think she's 
seriously injured.' 

Grace ran back. 

' Will you be good enough, Lord Duns- 
combe, to help the man who saved Edie's 
life?' 

Dunscombe rose unwillingly, and aided 
the groom to move Saxell to the roadside, 
but he did not lay him very near to Edie. 
Then he mounted to fetch a doctor, leaving 
the groom on guard. Half an hour passed, 
Grace distributing her cares between the 
victims. 

*Do you think, dear,' said Dick, 'you 
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could cut my boot off? It would- relieve 



me/ 



* I am sure I could !' 

' Here is a knife. But observe that all 
my toes are now complete, ten in number. 
If any are missing when you have done I 
shall know who amputated them !' 

' My brave, darling hero ! If I cut off 
your toe I should treasure it as a relic !' 

' Don't make nofe laugh ! Gently ! You 
are operating on my leg !' 
. * Indeed I am not ; but the leather is so 
tough. Get some water, Giacomo ! Edie 
is waking!' 

Miss Acland raised herself, looked about, 
and saw Dick watching her with a smila 
He called : 

* You are not hurt ?' 

' Oh ! what can I say to express my 
gratitude ! I remember it all ! You risked 
your Jiife to save me !' 
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' Of course I did ! If you wish to say 
something J say you are not hurt !' 

' I think not/ Edie answered, rising ; 
*but you are! Oh, Major Saxell ', 

* Yes, yes ! Now if you are quite sound, 
you may relieve this young student of 
anatomy who is dissecting my leg.' 

'You do not mean that, Dick?' Grace 
asked, her eyes full of tears. 

^ No, darling !' Saxell answered low. 
* You are doing it beautifully, but I want 
to shut Miss Acland's mouth.' 

She painfully rose and approached. By 
this time a little knot of rustics had gathered, 
showing their sympathy in gentle earnest 
tones. One of them presented a keen-edged 
knife, and Edie set to work. Hurt and 
miserable, Grace drew aside. The tears ran 
silently down her cheeks. Saxell bore the 
change of operators for a time, his teeth set. 
Then he exclaimed, in tones sharpened by 
agony : 
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'Pray let Grace finish, Miss Acland! 
Your hand trembles, I think !' 

' I am afi-aid it does,' she answered sor- 
rowfully. 'I am not so strong as Grace, 
nor so brave. And she is not the cause of 
this ! Oh, Major Saxell ' 

Instantly relieved fi-om pain, under 
Grace's steady hand, Dick interrupted in 
cheerful tones : ' We have not yet learnt 
how it happened.' 

*A dog frightened my horse, and it 
bolted. What a ' 

^Now you can slip it off, cannot you, 
dear ? Ah, that's a relief ! And the toes 
are all right? You have not abstracted 
one to hang upon your chatelaine ? I am 
so grateful, most precious of Graces — ^Faith, 
Hope, and Charity combined in one sweetest 
young surgical practitioner ! Now, can you 
ask one of those sturdy organ-grinders out 
of employment to help me to the nearest 
cottage ? They are making an eleemosynary 
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exhibition of us. You can walk with Grace's 
ann, I hope, Miss Acland ?' 

So they set oflF. And presently Duns- 
combe came galloping to announce the 
doctor, who followed in a carriage. Saxell 
would have no inspection there. He was 
put into the carriage with Edie and the 
doctor, and drove off slowly. Grace and 
Dunscombe followed on horseback. 

' You must not go to the hotel !' said 
Edie. * Indeed, Major Saxell, you will 
grant me this trifling favour. We could 
not rest, we should be ill, if you who ' 

* I am an old soldier, Miss Acland, getting 
grey. That means I know good quarters 
and love them! But I resist all tempta- 
tion unless you make me a promise.' 

* Oh, anything to show ' 

* 1 will accord you tranquillity of mind 
on condition that neither you nor Mrs.- 
Acland ever allude to this adventure !' 

' It is unkind ' 
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' It is selfish, yes. Drive to the hotel/ 

* I promise, if you insist/ 

Mrs. Acland was spared all anxiety about 
her daughter, who carried the worst news 
herself. A room on the ground-floor was 
hastily prepared, whilst Dick underwent 
examination. Very serious bruises in the 
foot and leg would forbid his moving for a 
fortnight at least, but, as nothing was 
broken, he refused to go to bed. The 
servants carried him to his room, attended 
by Mrs. Acland and the girls, who devised 
all manner of uncomfortable comforts, which 
he received with grim amusement. 

Two hours afterwards Edie found Duns- 
combe smoking on the terrace. 

* I thought you had gone ! Mamma is 
just writing you a note to say we dine in 
Major Saxell's room, and begging you to 
excuse us.' . 

* Is it to be a general rule ?' Dunscombe 
asked, smiling constrainedly. 
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* Oh, he will be able to join us in a few 
days. Then you will be invited.' 

* I'm glad to hear that the injuries aren't 
serious. Wouldn't he have been as com- 
fortable at the hotel? I find the people 
most attentive ' 

' Are you jealous of the man who saved 
my Ufe ?' 

'Of what man in the world have I so 
good right to be jealous ? If he had died I 
should have envied him ! Instead of that, 
he takes up his dwelling with you. You 
will nurse him and amuse him, and sing to 
him all day long. It was my good genius 
that warned me against getting his leave 
secured !' 

* Then I am your evil genius ? In truth, 
I think I am ; if you will only see it.' 

He flushed with sudden passion. 

'What you are to me, Edie, I have not 
words to tell, and you would be shocked to 
hear. Mine is not love, but worship — I am 
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like those savages who adore both good and 
evil. If love were crime and ruin, I should 
feel not one shade of difference.' 

' Suppose it was ridicule, what then ?' 

' The notion is humorous ! People 
might have varied feelings for the husband 
of Edie Acland, but she would never give 
them cause to laugh !' 

' Well, perhaps we shall see. You must 
reconcile yourself to Major Saxell's stay in 
this house for a time — until he is quite 
weU.' 

* Don't drive me to despair, then. That 
too lucky fellow has the girl he is in love 
with to attend on him : recollect that the 
man who is in love with you is boring 
himself to death in this hole, and take pity 
on him. I will give you a week to set the 
patient on his legs, and spend it myself at 
Florence. Very soon, you know, I must 
return to England, set matters quite straight, 
and then come back for my reward !' 
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He kissed her as passionately as he dared, 
and left. 

A merry dinner that was in the invalid's 
room. Practice makes perfect in braving 
pain and supporting discomfort as in other 
things, and Dick had learned his experience 
mider conditions mighty different to those 
that surrounded him now. He had dined 
cheerfully, swathed in bandages, when the 
thermometer dropped below zero, and the 
frost, not to be excluded, made his wounds 
tingle and shoot. He had dined cheerfully 
when his mattress of hay seemed afire, and 
the flies covered him like a garment. Judge 
then if he was happy, with lovely eyes 
watching his least signal of uneasiness, 
lovely hands eager to aid, pretty girlish 
voices cheering him with bright talk. A 
thousand memories of wretchedness, agree- 
able now, recurred to him. Saxell was 
all himself, as Grace remembered him, but 
with the quietly masterful tones formed by 
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a habit of danger and command. A very 
pleasant evening. 

The girls' rooms adjoined, with a door 
commmiicating, • and their fooUsh practice 
was to chat until they dropped asleep. 
When the maid had been dismissed, Grace 
joined her friend ; and in peignoir, with hair 
loose, a sight to drive a painter to despair, 
they talked of the day's events. After 
rendering honour to Dick, quietly but 
amply grateful on one side, extravagant on 
the other, Grace said : 

'This romantic adventure will end 
properly, I hope. There is no need to 
consider me in the question.' 

' What do you mean ?' 

' We have had explanation enough. Dick 
does not love me a bit, and though I love 
him desperately, I am not going to make 
myself disagreeable. No one will wish you 
joy more heartily when the time comes.' 

* I don't aflFect to misunderstand, though 
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it's a bad joke, Grace. Do you mean that 
your engagement with Major Maxell is 
broken oflF ? 

' Well, it hangs by a thread until one of 
us has the resolution to cut it.' 

' How can you talk so unfeelingly ? Have 
you no heart or no eyes ?' 

* As for heart, I don't know, but my eyes 
are too good. Dick had made up his mind 
before he came. Why, doesn't matter much.' 

* Doesn't matter ? I should have thought 
it a most painful position, if only to your 
self-respect.' 

* I don't feel it so. If I liad the slightest 
thing on my conscience it would be different, 
of course, or if Dick had ceased to love me. 
But he hasn't done that — he has only ceased 
to wish to marry me.' 

* And that's nothing ?* 

' No, it is not nothing.' 

' A relief, perhaps ?' 

'I don't know how I feel. Anyway, 
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there is no obstacle to interrupt the natural 
development of the romance begun to- 
day.' 

* I shall not waste time by discussing 
the taste of your remarks,' said Edie, in 
grave offence. 'It is enough to tell you 
that I am engaged to Lord Dunscombe.' 

* Engaged ! Really, for good ? What 
astonishing delightful news ! Is it really 
true ?' 

'I don't think most girls accept an 
engagement on trial. You are an exception, 
Grace.' 

'Am I?' said she doubtfully. 'But 
never mind me. I am so very glad, dar- 
ling. It spoils the romance prematurely, 
but perhaps — as I said, I don't quite under- 
stand how I feel about that. It's quite 
certain that there never was a Countess of 
Rainforth so lovely and so good, and there 
never was a Dunscombe so lucky. When 
was it settled ?' 
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* Our engagement isn't public yet. I 
have told you, dear, because the matter 
arose out of your careless talk. But under- 
stand that there is no secret. You may 
mention it to anybody who would be 
interested to know.' 

* May I mention it to poor Dick ?' 

* If you like. There ! Good-night, 
darling ! I'm sleepy.' 



CHAPTER V. 

RETURN TO SCARSHOLME. 

§HEN Dunscombe made his stra- 
te^c withdrawal from the Bagni 
di Lucca, he did not foresee that 
Edie would become head-nurse to the in- 
valid. It was certainly not her wish, nor 
perhaps Grace's. If Dick had been really 
disabled, needing strong and tireless help, 
the latter would have kept her post, alike 
, by force of circumstances and by choice. 
But the announcement of Edie's engagement 
quite changed the aspect of things for that 
heedless young lady. She saw, in the first 
place, that she must go home ; in the 
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second, that she could not amuse a man 
of intelleotual tastes, who was confined to a 
sofa; in the third, that Edie did it to 
perfection; and, in the fourth, that both 
parties concerned found their relations very 
pleasant. Grace was glad to make them 
happy by shirking a task irksome to herself, 
and it could not signify since Edie was 
engaged. But she forgot to mention this 
(act to Dick for several days. 

Meantime, assured that there was no 
danger of misapprehension, Edie allowed 
herself the moral luxury of showing her 
gratitude without restraint. She sat with 
the wounded man all day, eagerly listening 
to discourses, philosophic and other. It 
was a new sensation, as it would be for 
most girls of society, to sit under the 
cathedra of a man still young, whose 
thoughts had been enlarged by study, and 
corrected by experience, hardships, know- 
ledge of the world, and practice of affairs. 

VOL. II. 31 
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Edie was not even used to the private minis- 
trations of the Church. If Dick had known 
more of the little world, and had found 
therein subjects for small-talk, he would 
not have dropped into a habit of lecturing ; 
but they had no topics for gossip, and when 
she sat beside him Dick was bound to seek 
refuge in fiicts. In the hands of a clever 
man, anxious to make talk, facts shortly 
lead the way to principles. It is not to he 
supposed that the conversation was dull, 
though sometimes grave. Grace looked 
into the room several times, hearing laughter 
and merry voices, but she found the drollery 
beyond her depth, the point of the jokes 
associated somehow with dull books of the 
schoolroom. So she wandered out again 
presently. Mrs. Acland did the same. 

It certainly had not occurred to Dick 
that such an entertainment would delight a 
young lady. He would gladly have kept 
up a flow of commonplace, could he have 
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hit upon it. In that case, Edie would not 
have been impressed by his happiest efforts. 
She had met clever men by the score, and 
humourists much more diverting than Dick 
could ever be — had heard them, laughed, 
admired, and forgotten. The new style of 
talk roused and interested her to such 
degree that she would certainly not have 
forgotten it, even if gratitude had not kept 
alive her recollections of Major Saxell. 

When Dunscombe returned from Florence 
for a day or two, before starting for Eng- 
land, he was irritated and perplexed by the 
state of things. Though Edie gave him 
neither cause nor opportunity for out- 
spoken complaint, he felt that she was 
changed — ^less patient in her resignation. 
And when he showed a sign of the jealousy 
that possessed him, she withdrew. Mrs. 
Acland did her best to reassure him, but he 
brooded. 
Dunscombe^s appearance suggested to 

31—2 
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Grace that she really must confide his 
engagement to Dick, and forthwith she did 
so in her way. 

^ If Mrs. Temple is ready, we ought to be 
going at once/ 

' I heard from her to-day. She can't wait 
beyond the 12th, and I am glad to see you 
are impatient.' 

' Oh, I'm not impatient a bit, but Edie 
would rather be alone, I suppose, now Lord 
Dunscombe's here.' 

' Is there any particular reason ?' Dick 
asked, with a slight effort. 

' Well, I don't know the reason, but 
engaged people like to be alone, I under- 
stand.' 

' Good heavens !' The exclamation meant 
astonishment, but the pause that followed 
had another significance. 

' Of course, I would have given you a 
hint, Dick, if I'd known» It must have 
been arranged since Mr. Acland left, for he 
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was not good friends with Lord Duns- 
combe ; but I can't tell when/ 

Dick remembered the scene his first ar- 
rival had interrupted. * That matters 
nothing/ he said steadily. *As you say, 
we had better leave at once! It's just a 
little trying/ he continued, to himself, * thai 
I shall miss the hunting I had looked for- 
ward to for nine years, and had expected tc 
look back upon for years unknown. I had 
made up my mind to the loss, accepting £ 
winter in Italy for exchange, but now thai 
prospect vanishes. Rather hard.' 

* So that is the idea which has kept yoi 
quiet lately ! I must point out, dear Dick 
as you pointed out to me, that your parem 
is anxious to see you. In the second place 
nothing forbids your wintering in Italy, i 
you are disposed.' 

^ If those sharp wits of yours had beei 
trained to some usefiil purpose ' 

* Like Edie's !' Grace murmured. 
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* As you say, they would have distin- 
guished you like Miss Acland.' 

* I am not sure. My wits aren't so very 
deep, and they only seem to be pointed for 
the occasion, like our pencils at school. 
Shall you be able to start on the 12th? I 
think it is absurd to talk of such an early 
date.' 

' I shall start,' Dick answered, and he 
warned the doctor presently. That ex- 
cellent personage laughed ; but seeing that 
his patient meant every word, he appealed 
to the ladies, who lodged an unanimous 
protest. Dick had no courage to name his 
further design of moving to the hotel. But 
within twenty -four hours he made his ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, a crutch 
under his arm, Grace supporting him on 
the other side. Dunscombe, who was 
leaving the same night for England, signifi- 
cantly observed : 

* Miss Palliser has not yet vacated her 
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place towards the hero of the hour, you see, 
Edie/ 

* I am not thought worthy of it/ she 
answered. 

^Pray don't embarrass us/ Grace cried. 
* A stout young Daleswoman who has 
nothing else to do puts her biceps at the 
hero's disposal. Edie lends him her brain 
when necessary. Which is the worthier?' 

* The more useful one, I should say; but 
which that is, Major Saxell only knows. 
Prima fade one would think that a man 
does not want brains at the Bagni di 
Lucca.* 

^I certainly have not brains enough of 
my own to understand what this is all 
about. Can you explain it, Miss Acland ?' 

' I am as much puzzled as you, but per- 
haps Lord Dunscombe will unfold the 
mystery if we withdraw. Come, Grace.' 

' I am glad of an opportunity,' said Duns- 
combe, when they had left the room, 'to 
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ask you before I go what is your opinion 
and what line you propose taking about 
Mrs. Saxeirs claim ? The matter has been 
discussed between you, I suppose?' 

* I shall answer you frankly, as I should 
answer Mr. Acland if he were here, for I 
believe you have a similar right to ask. Is 
it not so ?' 

* I have the right of Miss Acland's future 
husband.' 

^That is enough. My first duty, Lord 
Dunscombe, is towards my mother. When 
she told me, on arrival in England, that she 
had taken up this most unfortunate legacy, 
I was distressed, and I appealed to her. 
Since then I have made up my mind to 
take no part whatever in the dispute.' 

* But nobody knows so well as you where 
the right lies, and you are the cause of all 
this trouble ! Do you think it becoming a 
gentleman to stand aside and let the mis- 
chief go on?' 
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'Ifature has placed you in such happy 
circumstances, my lord, that you can take 
a very abstract view of gentlemanly con- 
duct We, who have to submit to condi- 
tions, find it necessary to ask not what we 
should like to do, but what we can do/ 

* You can dissuade your mother.' 

Dick made no reply, and after a pause 
Dunscombe urged feebly: 

^ You see, of course, that it is most un- 
pleasant for me ?' 

* I confess I did not put your lordship's 
feelings in the front rank, but Mrs. Acland's 
distress and that of her children have not 
escaped me.' 

' And you won't do anything ?' 
^I have told you that I can't do any- 
thing,' said Dick sternly. *If I could I 
should lieed no pressing. Let this end,' he 
added, seeing that Dunscombe was about to 
reply. * I am at least as well able to judge 
the situation as your lordship.' 
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' That depends, sir, I think, upon the 
point of view/ 

Dunscombe withdrew in good order, but 
he sincerely regretted his interference with 
Mrs. Acland's style of diplomacy. He con- 
fided the business to her, and left in bad 
humour. 

Dick was in no condition to travel with 
comfort ; but when the 12th drew near his 
determination was fixed. On the last even- 
ing, while the girls lamented in their own 
room, Mrs* Acland sought an interview 
with Dick. 

' Lord Dunscombe told me what passed 
between you,' she said. ^ I hope you will 
reconsider your decision.' 

' Believe me, Mrs. Acland, if there was 
the slightest hope that a word or action of 
mine would be other than harmful,' I would 
go through any annoyance. My mother is 
preparing anxieties and troubles and dis- 
appointments for herself only second to 
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those she inflicts. Perhaps I was injudi- 
cious in keeping the matter secret from her 
at the commencement. She is now influ- 
enced by a sense of wrong, which would be 
only strengthened by any arguments I put 
forward. The time has not come, but you 
may be perfectly assured that I shall grasp 
the first opportunity of persuading her to 
drop this unjust action.' 

* I have the utmost confidence in your 
judgment as in your friendship, Major 
Saxell. Allow me to say that if this trial 
was to be laid upon me, Fate chose the 
gentlest and kindest instrument for its 
purpose. I draw a happy augury from 
that' 

' So far as I can control events, it will 
not fail you all through.' 

' Why, if the trial had been laid upon us, 
as I say, we should not have made Grace's 
acquaintance, you would not have come 
here to fetch her, and at this moment I 
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should have been mourning for my 
child.' 

'It would not be judicious in me to 
examine the chain of consequences too 
closely,' said Dick, laughing, * if you are 
satisfied. I acknowledge at least the bene- 
volence of Fate in choosing me to do Miss 
Acland a service.' 

She approached at the moment and over- 
heard. 

* The benevolence of Fate was exerted on 
my side exclusively,' said Edie, * unless you 
reckon wounds and pain as an abstract 
good. I wish to tell you again, Major 
Saxell, how fervently grateful I am.' 

* I am assured of it even to embarrass- 
ment, Miss Acland ! Please don't repeat it 
any more.' 

' Words seem so colourless ?* 

* I don't find it so. They turn me red all 
over. Seriously, I beg you to spare me.' 

' I wish we could show our feeling: in 
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deeds,' said Mrs. Acland, as she withdrew 
to the small room giving on the terrace, 
which she used as a study. The others 
remained outside in the balmy autumn 
night. Dick lay in a lounging-chair, his 
injured leg stretched out, and Edie sat by 
his side. 

' Woman's gratitude nowadays,' she said, 
* is the feeblest what do I mean T 

* You mean, perhaps, the most finiitless 
impulse of nature.' 

* You always understand, but of course 
you wiU pretend to disagree.' 

* To thQ expression " nowadays " I ob- 
ject, not to the general thought. Woman's 
gratitude is just what it always was.' 

' There was a time when she could prove 
it like a man, but what can she do now ?' 

^ How can man show it, substantially, but 
by payment in one form or other? That 
course is open to woman if she is rich or 
influential.' 
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' But we read of a time when acknow- 
ledgments freely and openly offered were 
accepted in the same spirit. If I had been 
a great lady two hundred years ago I could 
have obtained Major Saxell his lieutenant- 
colonelcy, and he would have taken it with- 
out any sense of disgrace.' 

' Granting that, what does the spirit of 
your observation come to ? Not that 
woman's gratitude was feebler in past 
times, but that man's pride and independ- 
ence are stronger now — quite a different 
proposition. Though your historical re- 
ference is correct, we know that some men 
declined such payment, and we are free to 
believe that many did so. Perhaps I should 
have been one of those exceptions if the 
Countess of Rainforth had offered me pro- 
motion.' 

' Oh, Major Saxell !' 

' I beg your pardon ! Words slip out in 
argument that one regrets, so soon as per- 
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sons are introduced. Let us cling to the 
abstract. The only reward which a self- 
respecting man could take from a lady in 
any age was that which romance always 
granted him — impossible here.' 

' May I speak of Grace ?' 

* I was about to name her. I came here, 

« 

Miss Acland, to take her away; but I am 
doubly sorry now that she is going. My 
mother is good and kind, but no companion 
for a rebellious, high-spirited, feather-headed 
girl. Grace urgently needs the influence 
you have been exerting over her. Upon 
this subject I shall speak frankly to my 
mother. If I can persuade her, may I say 
that your friendship is not exhausted, and 
that you will not be deterred by the 
annoyance her aunt's obstinacy causes you 
from receiving Grace again in process of 
time ?' 

' You may put it in the warmest words 
you are master of. But Grace has 
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said something to me in her heedless way ! 
Will you not undertake her training, with 
the prospect of a great reward ?' 

* I am not old enough in one sense, and 
too much experienced in the other. It is 
my best hope that Grace will marry a good 
fellow of her own age, whom she will love 
with all her innocent impetuosity, and I 
shall be the bachelor uncle of her children.' 

* Your best hope ? What is the other ? 

* I spoke carelessly ; but you know what 
features of her character alarm me some- 
times for the future T 

* They are only impulses ! I have no 
right to speak to you on this subject, Major 
Saxell, but I am sure you are throwing 
away Grace's happiness and your own \ It 
would not be difficult for you to win her 
heart; and when that is secured all the rest 
will follow, as true steel follows the magnet.' 

' The illustration is loose, Miss Acland, 
and so^ for me at least, is the train of 
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thought. Grace's shrewdness understands 
the situation better. For myself, I shall 
never marry/ 

' That means only that you cherish an 
ideal lovelier and better than Grace — ^which 
you will never find.' 

Saxell paused a moment. 

* I have met it !' he vehemently exclaimed; 
* too late ! I have known the woman who 
fulfils every fancy of my heart !' 

*I have heard you say that exceptions 
are a class. If you have found one such 
woman you may hope to find another.* 

* Exceptions are a class, but some com- 
binations may be unique. Perhaps there 
are others as beautiful and true and pure, 
but you alone have every gift, and every 
grace, and every virtue.' 

' Hush — ^hush ! Do not drive me from 
you to-night !' 

' I shall say no more — ^forgive me ! Your 
words roused a sudden madness ; but it is 

VOL. II. 32 
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true. You will not think more of it? I 
suppose we shall not be likely to meet, and 
never again with the familiarity you have 
allowed me here. These days have been 
the brightest of my life, to which I shall 
look back in years to come as a foretaste of 
happiness too deep for me in this world. 
But whether we meet or no, you will 
regard me and trust me as a friend, wiU 
you not ?' 

A long pause. 

'Will you deny me that comfort?' he 
urged. * But the hesitation is answer enough. 
You do me injustice, Miss Acland. If I 
love you, and always shall, it is with a 
passion as calm as friendship, which asks 
nothing and hopes nothing besides a calm 
return. In Lord Dunscombe's pre- 
sence ' 

She got up suddenly, and leaned over 
the balustrade, her back to him. With 
painful steps he followed, after an instant 
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Edie turned and caught his hand. *I 
accept your friendship humbly/ she whis- 
pered, and brushed past him down the 
steps into the garden^. Dick caught a 
glimpse of her tearful fiice, and withdrew to 
his room, pondering miserably, yet con- 
scious of wild thoughts in his despair. 

Next day he left with Grace, who cried 
from the moment she woke till they reached 
Florence. She sadly replied to Dick's 
consolation : 

* I know I am doing what is right and 
wise, but I leave happiness behind.' 

Edie was pale, but composed ; Mrs. 
Acland smiling, thoughtful, considerate as 
ever. 

' It is a short good-bye, I hope,' she 
said to Dick ; * we propose to reach Eng- 
land as soon as the wholesome frost sets in, 
like the woodcocks.' 

• Dear Mrs. Acland is always the same,' 
sobbed Grace affectionately, as they started. 

32—2 
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' Her son said once that if her house was 
b-blazing she would not forget to send for 
b-beer for the f-firemen !' 

Mrs. Temple did not observe those 
qualities in Dick which had made him so 
popular wherever X 3 R.A. had been 
quartered. And though she admired Grace 
with enthusiasm, she did not find her good 
company at the beginning. But late ex- 
perience suggested an explanation. * They've 
been overdoing the Old Masters,' thought 
good Mrs. Temple. 

' I suppose there's a fine gallery at the 
Bagni,' she said, *but I'm glad it's not 
mentioned in Murray. He is so judicious, 
isn't he ? So English, I call him !' 

' Who?' SaxeU asked. 

' Murray. We really could not have 
stood many more Old Masters. It's a 
mistake to go behind Murray. I have 
always found it so. And now just look at 
yourself and Miss Palliser! You have 
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overdone it through going behind Murray, 
and you are paying the penalty !' 

' We are ? How ? 

'Why, you are quite fegged out and 
overcome with admiration ! So are we 
indeed, though we didn't see the capo 
maestros at the Bagni di Lucca. But 
perhaps we visited more churches than you. 
And I am older, these children younger. 
I am so glad Murray does not allude to 
that collection.' 

Grace became hysterical when she under- 
stood this hypothesis. The pernicious 
influence of the Old Masters had quite 
vanished by the time they reached Turin; 
but the idolized companion of Mrs. Temple's 
Uttle girls was not quite that heedless, 
wilful Grrace who used always to speak 
before she thought, and generally to act 
before she spoke. A glimpse of the great 
world had changed her, not by modifying 
or strengthening or improving her charac- 
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ter, but by showing more clearly to herself 
what she wanted for happiness. It had 
ripened her as only years or care would 
have done at Scarsholme. 

Grace understood now the principle 
which instinct had taught her to act upon. 
She had never taken account with love in 
her own scheme of existence, as though it 
was to play the leading part in her destiny. 
Among the adorers who would not fail to 
offer her a choice unlimited, she would take 
the most charming, with whom life would 
be a round of delights. The girl had not 
hitherto put into words, or even admitted 
to her thought, that he must needs be very 
rich and very distinguished to play this 
7'dle, but much was taken for granted un- 
consciously from the beginning. Experi- 
ence had destroyed the missing link of the 
problem. She knew and confessed that 
her husband must be wealthy and great. 
It was the growth of this consciousness 
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amidst the joy and excitement of her first 
season which revealed that Dick was not 
the &ted man. In earlier days Grace had 
confounded military distinction with those 
other qualifications necessary, and, cherish- 
ing enthusiastic memories of him, had felt 
no doubt that this marriage was ordained 
to realize her ideal. It was a certain shock 
to abandon the project, but when he showed 
unwillingness she met him half-way. 

It is not to be supposed that the girl was 
mercenary. She would have married no 
man for his money, but money was an 
essential condition in the man she would 
marry ; not for itself, but for the style of 
existence she must lead with him. The 
error of the argument lay in an utter 
ignoring of love. Grace did not feel such 
an impulse herself, nor understood it in any 
other sense than admiration, amusement, 
pleasing companionship. One would be 
rather puzzled, perhaps, to define the senti- 
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ment in other words ; but most people 
recognise something more, and very nearly 
all are capable of learning, at their cost 
probably, that there is a difference. Whether 
that was to be Grace Palliser's fate only 
time could show, but she was not to be 
persuaded as yet that more could be asked 
between husband and wife than the condi- 
tions she was ready to grant on proper 
appeal, and determined to exact. 

During the long journey Mrs. Temple 
mentioned, of course, the letter in which 
Grace begged a delay. Dick could hardly 
credit a step so bold and so underhand; 
and when, on appealing to Grace, she 
simply owned the charge, he hastily let it 
drop. 

But Mrs. Temple was roused. She 
had notions of discipline, and that sense of 
personal -dignity which is not unusually 
fostered by garrison life. 

' I am glad to have been of service to 
you, Miss Palliser,' she said seriously, * but 
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I confess it was done under a misunder- 
standing.' 

* You were none the less kind, and ever 
so many people are gratefiil. The delay 
cost Dick another most honourable wound. 
It saved Mrs. Acland her daughter's life, 
and Edie her own, and Lord Dunscombe 
his bride's. Mr. Acland in West Africa, 
thousands of miles away, will love you 
when he hears of it. There never was such 
a happy misunderstanding.' 

'I rejoice that so many providential 
results followed. But we are told. Miss 
Palliser, that we must not do evil that 
good may come.' 

' I don't think my orthodoxy would hold 
out when it was a question whether Edie 
should break her neck or not Oh, darling 
Edie! The idea!' 

Mrs. Temple's argument was not touched, 
but she did not quite see how to meet this. 
A certain coolness afterwards reigned be- 
tween the ladies. 
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Scarsholme was reached at dusk, on a 
warm, moist, autumnal evening. Leaves 
still hung dripping above the road; the 
fells were dank and dull, the bums ran 
like chocolate under a crest of muddy 
foam. 

Grace remembered how bright were the 
Italian hills, flaming with the red leaves 
of the vine. How gay was the little square 
before the Caffe della Posta, its oil-lamps 
twinkling in the radiant dusk, its line of 
carriages* ranged round, its groups of 
pleasant people laughing softly. How de- 
lightful all she had left behind ! How sad 
everything here ! 

Mrs. Saxell did her grim best to welcome 
the truant kindly. All sorts of North- 
country dainties were spread for her, and 
perilous topics were banished. But Grace 
had no appetite. An over-powering resolve 
to escape for good and all fixed itself in her 
mind that night. 

When mother and son meet after a sepa- 
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ration of nearly nine years, with some dis- 
agreeable questions, some secrets, and some 
grievances open between them, they may 
well find a difficulty in establishing an easy 
tone of conversation. On the matter which 
occupied the thoughts of both — Mrs. Saxell's 
claim — ^they had come to a prudent under- 
standing at Dick's former visit, and resolved, 
after some unpleasant words, that it should 
never be referred to again. A lengthy 
report of the accident, and a discussion of 
its consequences in a surgical point of view, 
were grateful themes, and then Mrs. Saxell 
asked with feeUng what her son proposed 
to do. 

* I hope,' said she, ' that you found Grace 
all that you desire. With me she is wilful 
and insubordinate, but her nature is good. 
I hope, and I think, Richard, that if you 
take trouble with her she will grow into a 
charming girl, before you leave. Of course 
you do not think of marrying for some 
years yet ?' 
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' We do not think of it at all, mother.' 
%Mrs. Saxell did not like surprises, es- 
pecially in her own household. She bent 
her dark brows while Dick proceeded to 
explain all that had passed, and the conclu- 
sions he had drawn. The news in itself 
roused conflicting sentiments. Mrs. Saxell 
had a natural objection to the marriage of 
either, unless her financial interests were 
consulted, and especially she disapproved a 
marriage between the two. The engage- 
ment was satisfactory, however, since it 
kept each from the fascination of strange 
loves, and she resented the rupture. 

' I am surprised and shocked, Richard. 
Grace has been brought up tinder my eye. 
If I had not been sure that she was worthy 
of your love, should I have consented to 
the engagement? She is proud, in the 
sense becoming a lady, and I quite under- 
stand the spirit which leads her to pretend 
a cheerful acquiescence in your unkind and 
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ungracious proposal. I should have done 
the same myself. But you may depend on 
it she loves you, and is broken-hearted — ^in 
tears at this very moment, I will be boimd 
to say ' . 

* Don't let us go beyond that fact, mother,' 
Dick answered, laughing. ' Will you knock 
at her door and see ?' 

' What a very indecorous proposal ! 
Really, Richard, you seem to have ' 

Just before this time, Grace had finished 
alike her unpacking and her reflections. 
She came down resolved to make life as 
pleasant as possible at Scarsholme whilst 
the trial lasted, and cheered herself with a 
merry lilt of the ' Laird o' Cockpen ' as she 
ran downstairs. I do not know whether 
this incident convinced Mrs. Saxell, but it 
naturally stopped the discussion. 

It was on the same night that Lord 
Dunscombe drove to a pretty little house 
in Mayfair, and entered with the air of one 
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at home; half an hour afterwards a lady 
arrived. 

' His lordship is waiting, ma'am,' said the 
servant ; and she ran in with a joyful cry, 
tossed a bouquet to the floor, and caught 
him round the neck from behind. 

*You precious oligarch, to surprise me 
in this manner ! I didn't expect you for a 
month at least. What does this resurrec- 
tion of your better nature mean ?' 

* I have come to say good-bye, Maud.' 

She looked at him with fixed inquiry, 
holding her breath. 

' You knew from the first that this hour 
must come.' 

She picked up the bouquet, took off her 
wraps and bonnet, smoothed her hair at the 
glass, and seated herself opposite, pale and 
watchful. 

' You are going to be married ?' 

' Yes.' 

' To Miss Acland ?' 
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' Yes.' 

' I forbid it !' 

'Be reasonable, Maud! A scandal will 
do you no good.' 

'Have pity on us both, Dunscombe, 
and on her! No one will love you as I 

dor 

She sprang up, and wound her arms pas- 
sionately about him. 

' I am very, very sorry, but this is use- 
less, and you know it. Let us talk of the 
future.' 

' Yes, I know it !' she answered, re-seating 
herself. * You are as cold and as hard as 
ice. Let us talk of the future ! In the 
first place, put Miss Acland out of your 
calculations.' 

' Yes, there is no need to mention her,* 
said Dunscombe kindly. ' Tell me what 
you would wish to be done.' 

' I said, put Miss Acland out of the cal- 
culation in your future^ And I will tell 
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you why. You know me as Maud Danvers, 
but I have an aliasy like other bad characters. 
Some people call me Mary Peake. Does 
that suggest any connection with Miss 
Acland ?' 

' Why should it ?' 

' I think, by your fece, that it does a 
little. James Peake is my grandfather. 
It was generous, Dunscombe, and like your- 
self, to warn me long ago that you had no 
heart to give. I did not listen, for I loved 
you and felt confidence. And you loved 
me — you do now, do you not ?' 

The sudden vehemence of the question 
startled him. 

' I do, Maud, tenderly ; but ' 

' Thank you ! I knew what my grand- 
father had seen from Wolfingham Bridge, 
and so the name, of Acland was familiar. 
It was I who pointed out to him the adver- 
tisement, asking James Peake to commu- 
nicate with Gorm^, the lawyer.' 
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' What does this come to ?' 

'It comes to the fact that you cannot 
many Miss Acland ! It comes to the fact 
that her mother employed my grandfather 
to collect evidence in her fevom* ; and when 
he could not get it satisfactorily, bribed him 
and half-a-dozen more through him to 
perjure themselves ! You suspected this, 
Dunscombe ! I see it in your white face ! 
And still you would marry that woman's 
daughter ?' 

'What have you in support of this 
infernal lie ?' 

' Support enough ! James Peake kept 
every line Mrs. Acland wrote, and got 
proof enough from the others to hang them 
all. When Vane threw up the case, I stole 
those papers, and I have them !' 

' Show them to me ?' 

' There is no need, for you know I am 
speaking truth. But give me your word 
of honour that you will not marry Miss 
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Acland, if I show that her mother is 
guilty, and I will put them into your 
hands.' 

The struggle that betrayed itself in 
Dunscombe's face she watched with such 
keen eyes that he turned away, 

' When ?* he asked. 

' Now ! You promise ?' 

* I promise on my honour !' 

Maud unlocked a desk, and handed him 
a packet of letters. He ran over them, 
growing more haggard as he read, and put 
them in his pocket. 

* I don't believe one word of this. The 
plot is as simple as spiteful.' 

' You are a bad actor, Dunscombe !' 
*Why did your grandfather take the 
trouble to write this stuff ?' 

' I will answer any question quite frankly, 
but on this point my grandfather is him- 
self hazy. He thought the stuff might be 
useful.' 
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' And does anyone else know about it ?* 
' Mr. Julius Beaver knows, for he sent 
for grandfather, and it was then I took 
the letters. Grandfisither couldn't find them 

when he came back, and he's fled the 
country. But I know where to find him. 
Is there anything else before we return 
to business ?' 

' He told this man Beaver ?' 

' Yes. Beaver hates the name of Acland 
better than you love it. I have saved your 
friends from him, and they ought to be 
gratefiil.' 

' You snake ! Keep out of my way ! 
Never let me see you again, or hear from 
you!' 

' You are carrying off my papers,' she 
said, following him to the door ; * but you 
leave your honour behind. I make allow- 
ance for your temper, Dunscombe, and I 
love you too well to mind rough words. 
Think it over, but don't try to play me 
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false. I warn you that the snake has some 
poison left, if you irritate her/ 

He answered only with a look foil of 
threatening and despair. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. JULIUS BEAVEE. 

; FEW days after Saxell's retam, 
General Randall called : 

* This is not the way,' he 
began abruptly, 'that a soldier who has 
been distinguished by his Sovereign should 
revisit his native county. The modesty of 
courage we know and admire, but when 
he has been singled out as an example to 
others, a man so honoured has not the right 
to shirk the duties attendant. It had been 
arranged that a guard of honour should 
meet you at Preston, and escort you in one 
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of the Earl of Rainsforth's carriasres — or six 
if you liked — to Daneham. Then the 
volunteers were to make their exhibition, 
all the old people were to bless you, and the 
young to dance. Why have you slighted 
her Majesty's distinction by evading these 
ceremonies ?' 

' Is it reason enough, sir, that they were 
not put into general orders ?' 

* Why, no. There are cases when pro- 
priety suggests the right course/ 

'Then I would point out, sir, that the 
county took no steps to let me know 
what was contemplated.' 

* There you hit our weak point ! And 
how are you, Saxell ? We have heard of 
your cavaliering and romancing in Italy. 
The damage is made good, eh ? I hope so, 
for Lord Rainforth sends his invitation— 
here it is ! — to pack your gun and join us at 
the Castle. He's determined to let off 
something in your honour.' 
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' I am very much obliged. But, General, 
I may speak frankly?* 

* As between two soldiers — say what you 

like/ 

' Then, sir, there's a certain difficulty. 

My cousin, Miss Palliser ' 

' Of course. The Countess will send 
her an invitation to-night, and to Mrs. 
Saxell naturally. Now tell me all the news 
those confoimded papers leave out. Why 
is old Stevens transferred from Bundlepore 
to Ragabad ?' 

Dick repeated the gossip. 

' Ah ! And what's the real truth about — * 
this man and that ? 

So for an hour the General pursued that 
endless inquiry about men and women 
and small events which the presumptuous 
outsider calls tittle-tattle. How can he 
understand the memories that such talk 
recalls to the old Indian? Smith to the 
one is but a name, his connection with a 
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certain regiment or district but an historical 
fact of minutest value. To the other that 
name brings back days of youth, perhaps 
the comrade who stood by him in deadliest 
peril ; or the rival in beauty's favour ; or 
the man who beat him in that tremendous 
struggle ! The cantonments of Dustypore 
are to one an unmeaning geographical 
expression ; to the tDther a home of years, 
w^eary and hated then, but now glowing 
with the tender radiance that fills the day 
of youth. And Mrs. Smith? Ah, how 
different our lives had been if we two 
had not quarrelled that day of the Gymkana ! 
Brown dead? He was a good fellow. 
Did you ever hear Jones named Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ? We went out together 

half a century ago, and so through 

it all. 

There is a difference between Indian recol- 
lections of this sort and others. In the 
East Indies we are a few, banded among 
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millions. When we have known a man we 
never lose sight of him whilst he remains 
in the service. If he pass beyond our view, 
inquiry brings him to light. Love and 
hatred are kept alive, interest does not 
weary. This is the case, in especial, with 
the men of a former generation. It will 
recur, happily, in full force when India has 
once more an army of her own. 

Mrs. Saxell came in, of course, to do 
herself the honour of entertaining a chief of 
the Randall clan, and received the verbal 
invitation graciously. 

* I have quite made up the little mis- 
understanding through Lord Dunscombe,' 
she said, ' who conveyed the Countess's 
explanation in the most generous tone. 
We shall be happy to accept.' 

' Without prejudice, I suppose ?' asked 
the General significantly. ' Of course we 
are all anxious to see Dimscombe married, 
and from what we gather he has shown 
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better judgment than could have been 
expected, and had infinitely better luck 
than he deserves. If you can smooth any 
difficulties in the way the fitmily will be 
grateful, Mrs. Saxell.' And the Greneral 
departed. 

* You had not mentioned Lord Duns- 
combe's visits, mother,' said Dick. 

*They had reference to matters which 
you decline to talk about with me,' she 
answered drily, and left him revolving many 
things. 

In the evening Lady Rainforth's note 
arrived, and Grace wrote an acceptance 
under protest, to which she hardly troubled 
to give a serious turn. SmUes of joy rippled 
about her lips, while she tried to look 
solemn and aggrieved. 

The society gathered at Daneham Castle, 
in this month sacred to the pheasant, was 
more imposing than that the ladies had 
found earlier in the year. The county 
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people had assemblies of their own, and 
Lord Eainforth's guests were mostly her 
ladyship's, personages of the London world. 
Though not so important in the scheme of 
the universe as the territorial magnates 
who were entertaining at home, they made 
vastly more show. Mrs. Saxell felt herself 
neglected from the outset. Though Grace 
caused almost as much sensation as she 
could have wished, it was not the right 
sort. These dames and demoiselles were 
above all astonished that such a lovely girl 
had never been presented, and from that 
fact they obviously drew the conclusion 
that she must be quite out of the world. 
None of them were anxious to take up the 
part of Columbus, and their admiration was 
of a distant, patronizing sort, as if they felt 
afraid of committing themselves. Grace 
laughed, content to bide her time, and too 
high-spirited to suflFer under small annoy- 
ances. But Mrs. Saxell ftimed. She had 
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accepted the invitation under a belief that it 
was meant to recognise Avithout formality 
the Countess's appreciation of a service 
she had agreed to do her son — and the 
disappointment gave another sting to her 
wounded pride. 

Dick, of course, had his own position, 
highly honoured. He suspected nothing of 
his mother's small humiliations. 

One fine afternoon all the yoimg people 
were abroad, the gentlemen shooting and 
the ladies not yet returned from lunch. 
Lady Eainforth, Mrs. Saxell, and Lady 
Farrer, wife of a southern baronet, sat 
working. The two aristocrats kept up an 
endless purr of gossip about people and 
events whereof Mrs. Saxell had never heard. 
She sat silent perforce, but boiling with 
a desire to remind them alike of her presence 
and of her importance. The opportunity 
came when Lady Farrer observed that Lord 
Dunscombe paid much attention to Miss 
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So-and-So. When the Countess made no 
direct reply, Mrs. Saxell struck in : 

' His lordship tells me that his choice is 
quite fixed in another direction/ 

Lady Farrer looked blandly interested 
and astonished. The Countess jfrowned 
slightly. 

' The news is not public yet/ she said. 
* But it is hardly a secret that my son has 
been attached to Miss Acland for some 
years.' 

* Of course, I should not dream of men- 
tioning it.' 

' There were some difficulties, of a busi- 
ness nature, but they have all been settled 
now.' 

* I do not know,' said Mrs. Saxell sharply, 
*that all has been arranged. In &ct, 
nothing has been done actually, I think/ 

' Among persons of condition, an under- 
standing is enough,' replied the Countess 
severely. ' Do you not agree with me?' 
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A servant entered and gave Mrs. Saxell 
a card. 

* Mr. Julius Beaver/ she read. ' I don't 
know him/ 

* Dear me !' exclaimed Lady Farrer. ' Can 
it be Mr. Beaver, of Beaverlowe ? One of 
the oldest and wealthiest &milies in my 
neighbourhood, dear Countess ! He has 
called to see one of us, no doubt.' 

' The gentleman wished to see Major 
Saxell, my lady,' said the servant. ^ When 
I observed that Major Saxell was out, he 
instructed me to give his card to Mrs. 
Saxell.' 

At a whisper from her friend, the Countess 
said : * Thompson, tell Mr. Brown to attend 
upon Mr. Beaver if he desires to wait for 
Major Saxell.' 

Mrs. Saxell found her visitor in the 
library; Lord Rainforth's collection was 
famous, and rarely before had it been ex- 
amined with an air of supercilious curiosity. 
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' I have come, madam,' said Mr. Beaver, 
*upon a meddlesome errand; you have 
observed, perhaps, that good-nature is 
generally meddlesome. Fortunately, I can 
put it into very few words. Certain papers 
are lost, which may possibly have been 
conveyed to your son by the finder. As I 
was passing through this neighbourhood I 
called at Scarsholme to ask whether he has 
received anything of the sort in these last 
few days, and they referred me here. Can 
you give any information?' 

* I don't understand, sir/ 

*It is not necessary to go into detail. 
Yom* son would have mentioned the matter, 
I think. He has not done so ?' 

* Not that I recollect, but really this is 
very strange. Richard will return in an 
hour or two.' 

^ Good-nature will not carry me so far as 
to wait,' he said, smUing, with a glance at 
the books. * Will you kindly give Major 
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Saxell my address at the Preston Hotel, 
and implore him to take the trouble of 
writing me a line if he has anything to say 
upon this matter ? But on no account 
if it would be a fruitless exertion for us 
both.' 

'He will be pleased to write. I may 
presume you are the Mr. Beaver whose 
name appears often in the case with which 
I am concerned ?' 

' Your presumption is justified by the 
facts, madam. But I did not imderstand 
that you were directly concerned in that 
case?' 

^ My son having withdrawn, the legacy 
passes to me, and I have taken steps to 
claim it.' 

* Indeed, indeed ! May I ask whether 

I think I have no right to trouble Major 
Saxell for a letter when at much less 
inconvenience I can wait and see him 
here. I thank you, madam — ^good-mom- 
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ing!* He calmly dismissed the lady with 
a bow. 

' There are very many questions I should 
like to put to you, Mr. Beaver, since we 
have met in this providential way.' 

' I hate questions, and on second thoughts 
I will go at once.' \ 

' Let me ring for the house steward,' said 
Mrs. Saxell, as the last hope, and that 
functionary, on the watch outside, entered 
at the instant with Lady Farrer's compli- 
ments, and a request that Mr. Beaver would 
not go without seeing her. 

He refused with cool politeness, and 
followed Mrs. Saxell out. Some of the 
younger ladies were passing at the moment, 
and among them Grace, looking divine. 
Mr. Beaver fixed his eyes upon her with a 
stare that was only not insulting, because it 
had no expression whatsoever. He turned 
upon the house steward. * Be so good as 
express my acknowledgments to Lady 
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Farrer, and say that I will wait on her 
. forthwith/ 

* Her ladyship is with the Countess, sir ; 
if you will kindly follow me.' 

At the door of the drawing-room, Lady 
Farrer was waiting. 

* Mr. Beaver !' she cried, ^ I had not hoped 
for this distinction ! It shall be entered in 
the archives of the family. Do you know, 
it is nearly twenty years since I saw you to 
speak to ?' 

She led him towards the Countess. 

' By my feelings, dear lady, it seems an 
age ; by your looks, a moment ! I envy 
you the precision of mind which can ex- 
actly fix a date.' 

When the presentation was over, Lady 
Rainforth observed : 

^ I am told that mine is the first house 
Mr. Beaver has visited for years. Though 
the compliment was not addressed to Dane- 
ham, it touches me obliquely.' 
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' I did not dare to offer it direct/ Mr. 
Beaver answered. ' Your ladyship must ' 
recollect how far Daneham is from Beaver- 
lowe/ 

*Mr. Beaver regards his house as an 
island encompassed by savage realms/ said 
Lady Farrer. * I am fortunately old enough 
to recollect when all the fun and gaiety of 
our neighbourhood came from thence.' 

' That is why I sit in sackcloth and 
ashes now. Eemorse is a heavy load, I 
assure your ladyship, when one has nobody 
to share it.' 

*If you have nobody to share it, that 
must be your own fault' 

' No, indeed; I was bom an orphan. My 
sufferings are all due to that' 

Lady Rainforth glanced in his &ce, which 
was quite serious. 

' Why have you not founded a generation 
of your own ?' she laughed. ' Orphans often 
do when they grow up/ 
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* The idea has occurred sometimes, but 
really the more I looked at it the graver it 
appeared. I know that some people do not 
regard things in that light. Marriage is the 
best joke they can perpetrate. But I can't 
help thinking of it seriously, more or 
less.' 

' That's just the way he used to talk, 
Countess!' exclaimed Lady Farrer. *^We 
were never quite sure whether Mr. Beaver 
was in earnest or joking.' 

*Is it surprising, then, if I gave up 
intercourse with my neighbours, when the 
tenderest feelings of my nature were liable 
to outrage? Believe me, the lot of the 
orphan is hard.' 

He bowed, as if taking leave. 

'We may hope/ said the Countess, *for 
the pleasure of seeing you often whilst you 
remain in this part of the country? I did 
not hear where you are staying, I think?' 

* At the Preston Hotel just now ; but my 
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intention was to start homewards to-mor- 
row.' 

' I am glad to hear you put that intention 
away into the past tense. In this uncere- 
monious season of the year, might I venture 
to ask you to dinner to-morrow?' 

' The very enjoyment of life is its sur- 
prises. I shaU be overcome with gratifica- 
tion.' 

' And you will stay several days ? Having 
made such progress with your conversion, it 
would be a pleasing duty to take care you 
do not relapse.' 

' I bum the gods I have adored, to worship 
at your shrine henceforward.' 

Grace was standing beside Mrs. Saxell. 
Mr. Beaver stopped to speak, * If your son 
would wish to see me, I shall be pleased to 
make his acquaintance to-morrow morning.' 
He looked so hard at Grace that Mrs. Saxell 
introduced him, not without her little sense of 
triumph. He bowed very low and departed. 
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Mr, Beaver made a topic for the day* 
The ladies agreed, old and young, as soon 
as they heard a vague suggestion of his 
rent-roll, that he was quite deliciously odd, 
with such a high-bred air of cleverness and 
originality. Grace alone had courage to 
say, what many thought probably, that his 
manner was an offensive compound of 
vanity and cynicism. Mrs. Saxell rebuked 
her sharply. For the visit of this distin- 
guished and interesting personage had 
altered the lady's position immediately. 
She was appealed to for information, cau- 
tiously invited to tell the motive of his call, 
and otherwise made much of. And Mrs. 
Saxell enjoyed the new sensation. 

When Dick heard of this visit, he was 
annoyed, perplexed, and amused, but very 
unwilling to call on Mr. Beaver. Whatever 
these missing documents might be, they 
were evidently connected with the lawsuit, 
and his agreement with Mrs. Saxell forbade 
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him to concern himself with them. But 
she implored and insisted; curiosity was 
roused by the gossip and interest of all 
the guests, and Dick rode over in the 
morning. 

Mr. Beaver's question was soon answered, 
but he courteously declined to explain it. 
' The aflFair is none of mine/ said he, * and I 
should not be justified in speaking, even if 
I knew. So you have thrown up your 
legacy, Major Saxell?' 

* Unreservedly, after satisfying myself 
that Eaikes was an impostor, as malignant 
as cunning.* 

*From what Mrs. Acland wrote me, I 
understood that she inclined at that time to 
argue that Raikes was Henry Hardwicke. 
Did it prove to be so ?' 

' The evidence proved it conclusively.' 

' I always thought him a very bad lot, 
but if anyone had told me that our old 
accomplice was capable of such lasting 
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spite, I would not have believed it. His 
nature strengthened, I suppose, under the 
healthy discipline of the service.' 

* You thought him too weak-minded for 
such obstinate hate ?' 

' Yes. Harry always seemed to me rather 
above the average of wickedness, but in a 
commonplace way. If he had all that go 
in Jiim, how very gravely sometimes he 
must have revolved the holy right of 
private vengeance ! That thought gives 
interest to the question even now, when, I 
suppose, it is practically settled. But if 
Raikes was Harry Hardwicke, have you 
found out what became of Hugh ?' 

* Why, of course, he was drowned!' Dick 
answered in astonishment. 

' Where ?' 

' Under Wolfingham Bridge that night!' 
' Hugh was not drowned there nor then. 
I still keep a note from him which bears 
the Laystone postmark of December lOth.' 
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' Great heavens ! But he may have 
posted it overnight ?* 

' I don't think so. But since you have 
no information let us drop the subject. A 
solitary life, I find, has developed the gos- 
siping inclination to an extent which I 
should not have believed possible.' 

Dick hesitated. ' No !' he said, at length. 
' Since you have begun, and the matter 
anyway makes no difierence now, pray let 
us go on. You yourself are sure that 
Acland was not drowned ?' 

' Quite sure. Hugh had faults, to put it 
charitably ; but he would not have written 
a challenge when he could have delivered it 
by word of mouth.' 

* A challenge T 

•Yes. He offered me satisfaction for 
some violent words uttered that night — 
mark you, that night when he is supposed 
to have been drowned. Since he rode 
straight from Beaverlowe to the ford, after 
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the scene in question, it is evident that his 
letter was written afterwards,' 

^ But he gave an address for you to write 
to him ? Where was that ?' 

* At his London club.' 

* You wrote ?' 

* No,' Mr. Beaver replied, with the faintest 
possible quiver of the eyes. * I was ill; but 
as soon as I could I sent there. The hall 
porter had an impression that Hugh called 
some weeks before to ask for letters.' 

* In that case his name would be entered 
in the hall-book ?' 

* No, for it had been struck off for non- 
payment of his subscription. But please 
don't tempt me to run on in this unprofit- 
able manner.' 

' I may ask, for my own satisfaction, 
what is really your opinion ?' 

* And I answer, to my own dissatisfac- 
tion, that I have none. Your claim has 
passed to Mrs. Saxell, she tells me ?' 
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* Yes, and you will pardon me for saying 
that I regret your confidence extremely. 
What am I to do about it ? Is it my duty 
to tell her?' 

* Take example by the distress of a man 
who is convicted of speaking heedlessly!' 
cried Mr. Beaver. ^ Our talk has been con- 
fidential, as you say !' 

^ I do not remember that you made that 
stipulation,' said Dick coldly ; and in spite 
of Beaver's protests he left, undecided. 

But reflection told him that as a man of 
honour he had no choice ; and in the brief 
and dry account he rendered to Mrs. Saxell 
these new statements had their place, 
qualified by all the doubts that arose to 
his mind. 

^ You cannot take an unprejudiced view, 
Richard,' said she, with more calmness than 
he expected. ' From the beginning your 
sympathies have lain with Mrs. Acland. 
It was on the evidence she furnished, and 
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nothing besides, that you submitted, for I 
cannot see that Mr. Vane made a serious 
effort on his side to check that evidence. 
Why do these facts only come out now, by 
accident ? Because they were not looked 
for. It will prove that Raikes was Hugh 
Acland whenever the question is traced 
out by business-like and unprejudiced in- 
quirers/ 

*Well, mother, I have obeyed you in 
seeing this man, and I earnestly wish I had 
not. I have told you what passed, and I 
almost wish I had concealed it. Now we 
will let the question drop for ever, as 
between you and me.' 

' There is something I could tell, Richard,' 
said she, after a moment's hesitation, ' which 
might convince you that I am not unjus- 
tified nor unreasonable in proceeding.' 

' Then tell me, mother, for it will be a 
relief/ 

^ Lord Dunscombe,' she answered, after 
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another pause, * has offered me a large sum 
to withdraw a suit which he knows must 
be successful/ 

* Ah ! Dunscombe is engaged to Miss 
Acland — and you refused, of course ?' 

' I did not ! The prohibition to com- 
promise does not apply, and I was glad to 
spare everybody's feelings.' 

* Everybody's feelings ? Not mine, nor 
Mrs. Acland's, nor anyone's besides Duns- 
combe's, who dares not face a lie and beat 
it ! — ^but I am sick of this, mother. Go 
your own way !' 

In the afternoon Mr. Beaver arrived, and 
in a few moments found his way to the 
conservatories. Lady Farrer sought Hm 
there, but he said : 

* Pardon me. I am deeply engaged with 
Mr. Stevens. I congratulate his lordship 
on possessing such an excellent adviser in 
the business of life,' with a bow to the 
superintendent of the Daneham orchids. 
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^ I thought you were only looking at the 
plants/ 

'Only — only? Lady Farrer, I perceive 
that you are a trifier. Pray what do you 
propose to discuss ?' 

* Why, you know we have an election 
shortly, and your influence ^ 

' My influence ! If you can show me 
what influence will produce a variety of 
Cattleya like that, I will listen like a child. 
But if not, dear lady, spare me. The 
serious aims of life are here — ^the rest is 
vulgar phantasmagoria!' 

' Still eccentric !' laughed Lady Farrer 
uncomfortably ; but he had plunged again 
into abstruse discussion with the gardener. 

There were great personages staying at 
Daneham, but when Mr. Beaver entered the 
drawing-room every eye turned on him. 
His dress was quietly perfect, in the old 
fashion which suited so well the clean-cut 
features, pale face, and keen, superior smile, 
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whicli gave Mr. Beaver an air of distinction 
in any company. A ruby of great size 
fastened his collar, a second held his shirt- 
front, and a third, pierced in the Indian 
style, hung from his fob. Solitaires of the 
same gem adorned his wrists, and his shoe- 
buckles were rubies and diamonds. Women 
stared with envy ; men looked at one 
another and smiled. But no one could 
frankly despise such a show on a man 
whose birth, position, and fortune were 
unquestioned. 

General Randall, however, if he did not 
despise the jewellery, hated its display. He 
only grunted when Mr. Beaver recognised 
him courteously, with an air suggesting 
that they had parted last week. Then he 
made his way straight to Mrs. Saxell, 
beside whom Grace was seated. Observing 
a demonstration which suggested that Mr. 
Beaver was going to sit in her lap, the 
latter hastily made room. 
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^ You will allow me/ be said to Mrs. 
Saxell, ^ to devote myself to Miss Palliser. 
It is a maxim of mine that we should 
always keep the society of the young, and 
there is no privilege of the sex which I 
envy more than their constant association 
with childhood/ 

' Yours is quite an abstract maxim,' 
laughed Grace. ' They say, Mr. Beaver, 
that you avoid both old and young.' 

' That is the doing of the unspiritual god 
Circumstance, as Byron calls him. If I 
have sought the wrong course I have 
always known the right, and at the first 
opportunity I reform. From you, Miss 
Palliser, I hope to gain life.' 

* And what will you give in exchange ? 
Life, they say, is priceless.' 

* For those who know its value. But 
the savages of Australia hated the golden 
sand which troubled their streams. I can 
teach you how to enjoy life, and it is a fair 
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exchange ; mine is the more agreeable part, 
yours will be the more profitable/ 

^I trust/ said Mrs. Saxell, ^that you 
will teach Grace to take a graver view of 
existence, if you give yourself the ungrateful 
task of instructing her.' 

*I snatch at the sanction you are kind 
enough to hint. Miss Palliser, I will 
ground you in the true principles of beauty, 
on which are based the higher aims of man; 
remembering always the profound axiom 
which utilitarian Socrates combated — that 
in the presence of beauty, all things become 
beautiful. This is the very essence of 
wisdom, and because it is not understood, 
but rather reprehended, the earth is rather 
dull and — I think they are rising ! Shall 
we go ? — and miserable.' 

Somehow Mr. Beaver had got Grace's 
arm, and he moved on, talking. But the 
conversation bored her already, by this 
sample. 
VOL. II. 35 
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' I believe,' she said, * that Mr. Winthrop 
takes me in to dinner.' 

At this moment of confusion a youth 
came up, rather red, and muttered some- 
thing. 

' You are under a mistake, sir,' said Mr. 
Beaver, with grave courtesy. *It is my 
privilege to guard Miss Palliser through 
the dangers of this strategic movement' 

* Indeed it is not !' Grace began, stopping 
resolutely. But Mr. Winthrop was an 
unconsidered personage in society, and he 
had already turned, looking disconsolate. 
Mr. Beaver carried Grace away. The house 
steward, in alarm, made an effort to put 
things straight, but his whispers were 
ignored. Mr. Winthrop came to unex- 
pected promotion, escorting Lady Farrer, 
who was speechless with rage. Lord Rain- 
forth, fortunately, did not know what was 
going on ; the Countess frowned, hesitated, 
and laughed. 
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Mr. Beaver kept up his affected strain 
until Grace said frankly : 

' I don't understand this talk. It makes 
my head ache. I am not at all clever, you 
know. Pray let us get to persons and 
things.' 

'You are much better than clever. 
What persons or things shall we talk 
about ?' • 

' Oh, I don't know — yourself ! Why 
have you shut yourself up all these years, 
and why have you come out now ?' 

' I shut myself up because I was dis- 
gusted with the ugliness of life ; and I have 
come out because I saw you in the passage 
yesterday.' 

' Eeally ? That is what you call a point- 
blank compliment, isn't it? Do you ex- 
pect me to be offended or flattered ?' 

' Simple truth is colourless. You asked 
a question. Miss Palliser, and I answered.' 

*We are always told that girls should 

35—2 
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BOt ask questions. What was the parti- 
cular ugliness in life which disgusted you ? 
There! I am questioning again. Don't 
answer ! Tell me about Beaverlowe. Is it 
a nice place ?' 

^Now let us be explicit. I represent, 
unworthily, the oldest line in Eiigland, and 
my house, not unworthily at all, is the 
oldest in the kingdom. What do you 
mean by a " nice place " ?' 

' Oh dear me ! I think I meant lots 

of things ! Has it a ghost? Is it comfort- 

« 

able ? Have you a lot of armour, and old 
portraits, and cosy rooms, and a cannon 
ball of Cromwell's, and a locked chamber, 
and trap-doors, and secret passages, and a 
ball-room where one could dance — ^not too 
narrow, that is — and things like that ?' 

' If they make a nice place, Beaverlowe 
comes up to the description. My personal 
fancy suggests a ch&telaine as indispensable. 
What do you think ?' 
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* If she is indispensable, you must have 
led a very imperfect life hitherto.' 

*I never quite understood what was 
wanting, but a vague sense of deficiency 
oppressed me.' 

* Something short in the conveniences or 
the charms of Beaverlowe ? I should think 
that deficiency was the easiest of all to 
fill up.' 

' You really believe that V 

* I believe I should if it were worth while 
to think about it/ 

'I must have supreme loveliness, the 
faultless beauty which is above doubt or 
criticism, like the frame in which I would 
set my picture. Now, do you encourage 
me to imagine that I could secure 
that ?' 

Grace shot a keen glance at him, inquir- 
ing, merry, and mischievous. 

' No,' she said shortly, ' I do not!* 

* Supreme beauty would not consent to 
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put a pinnacle, as I may say, upon the 
niceness of Beaverlowe ?' 

* I don't know that this is good taste, Mr. 
Beaver, but I'm sure it's good fun. Have 
you never tried?' 

* Never. When I was a younger man, 
I did not see that my house wanted a 
pinnacle. But when you pointed it out, I 
felt the want instantly.' 

' I ? Such a notion could not possibly 
have occurred to me !' 

^ An unconscious suggestion, perhaps ! 
But you seriously think, upon the whole, I 
had better be contented with my ghosts ?' 

^ Decidedly ! Yours are amiable ghosts?* 

*I suppose so. They never give any 
trouble.' 

* Then be content with them, and change 
the conversation ! Not too abruptly, how- 
ever. You represent the oldest line in the 
kingdom, and Beaverlowe is the oldest 
iouse. How old is that ?' 
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* I have no idea. As old as the forsaken 
gods !' 

' Dear me ! Which are they ?' 

* Strength and beauty. They have their 
last home with us.' 

* I am just clever enough to know that 
this is very extraordinary, but quite too 
stupid to understand it. What are the 
modem gods?' 

* Legion, by whom the swine are pos- 
sessed.' 

* Let us change the subject abruptly this 
time/ said Grace. ' I have lost my footing 
altogether.' 

Lord Rainforth had been waiting an 
opportunity to interrupt. He said, leaning 
forward : ' Farrer tells me, Mr. Beaver, that 
if you could be induced to exert your in- 
fluence it would give us two seats, at least, 
in his part of the country. I hope we 
shall persuade you to feel more interest in 
politics.' 
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^ Now you see,' Mr, Beaver murmured to 
Grace, ^ something of what I mean by the 
ugliness of life/ Aloud : ' I fear not, 
unless you have ,a new party. The last 
time I looked at a newspaper I found the 
Conservatives too mean and the Liberals 
too vulgar for an honest gentleman to take 
part in their differences.' 

' I agree with you there, and until the 
last few months I have been scarcely more 
interested in politics than yourself. But 
things are coming to such a pass that we 
must make the best of bad means to protect 
our common rights and honour. If you 
have not followed the course of events, 
Mr. Beaver ' 

' Heaven forbid !* 

* You would hardly believe me if I told 
you what theories are current, and what 
monstrous legislation has already been framed 
to give them effect. The very foundations 
of property and freedom are shaken,' 
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' They have never been firm in my time, 
my lord. Freedom and property can rest 
secure on force alone. The other side have 
it all their own way when you try to 
base them upon syllogisms. And the 
force went from us some time back. My 
conviction is that we must wait till the 
pendulum swings our way, which will not 
happen until things have gone further to 
the bad. After making up my mind to 
that, I withdrew ; and since you tell me 
that public affairs are going on just as I 
expected, there is no cause to reconsider the 
determination. If I did move, I should 
support the Radical with all my strength — 
but without seeing him — oh, merciful 
heaven ! without seeing the creature !' 

^Do I understand you literally, Mr. 
Beaver ?' 

* Not quite, in practice. That would be 
the wise course, the philosophic, and if I 
were a young man I should follow it. But 
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there is a danger that events will move too 
fast or not fast enough. The old system 
of things, which is tolerable, might break 
down before I got quite tired of it, or might 
drag on until the smash found me too old 
to reconquer my own ; or, aguin, I might 
have all the annoyance and die before the 
compensation began. So, upon the whole, 
as at present advised, I shall rest quiet.' 

^You take my breath away! Do I 
rightly understand that you expect a re- 
volution and a social war?' 

' By the signs that history has recorded 
for us, I conclude that it is not far off; but 
one life is an instant in the long struggle. 
I have not the slightest fear that things 
will not last my time, and the only question 
is whether it would be worth while to 
hurry the crisis.' 

*For your own amusement, do you 
mean ?' asked Lord Rainforth, laughing 
but bewildered. 
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' Yes. A Gracchus, a Catiline, a Caesar 
could force the pace now, as they did once 
on a time. But I have not their induce- 
ments.' 

* Now I see,' Grace interrupted in a low 
voice, * that to set a pinnacle on Beaverlowe 
is quite a sudden idea !' 

* Oh, wise young judge !' he answered in 
the same tone. * I confess that I had not 
yet combined the new idea with the old. 
These events might fall hard on the pin- 
nacle ?' 

^ I should like,' said Lord Rainforth, * to 
hear your views at length on this point. I 
don't catch the bearing of them at present, 
beyond the fact that you expect a revolution. 
Do you think when the struggle comes, 
property will be able to resist ?' 

* I am quite sure, my lord, that we should 
have a much more exciting time of it than 
we have at present. Beyond that I have 
not looked.' 
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'But the country— civilization — ^human- 
ity?' interjected Sir William Fairer. 

' Words — words ! An ancestor of mine 
threw his sword on the king's table, when 
they asked his title-deeds. He did not 
trouble about humanity, but the act had 
its share, and a great one, in the makmg 
of English history. He only meant to 
defend his own wealth, his own enjoyments, 
his own pride. For the same motives I 
might draw his sword again; but for clap- 
trap abstractions ' 

Mr. Beaver closed his eyes with contempt 
beyond aflFectation. 

' I feel sure that we misunderstand you,' 
said Lord Rainforth. 

' It will be my misfortune to rest under 
that fate, my lord.' 



CHAPTER TIL 

BEAVERLOWE. 

fR. BEAVER'S hours and move- 
menta were not regulated by 
common laws, but by the 
exercise of patience and watchfiilneas Mrs. 
Saxell intercepted him going to the con- 
eervatories next day. She began at once : 

' My son haa told me the surprising facts 
you mentioned yesterday. Might I venture 
to ask why you did not confide them to 
me?' 

Mr. Beaver's look expressed emphatically 
that she might not, and that the imperti- 
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nence of the suggestion amazed him. But 
he said : 

' I have only one good quality, madam, 
which is frankness. I did not confide them 
to you because my sympathies were with 
Mrs. Acland at that time. I simply wished 
to know, as I said, whether Peake's memo- 
randa had fallen into your hands.' 

' Peake's ! This is another revelation !' 

Mr. Beaver smiled without reply. After 
a pause she continued : 

' May I take it that your sympathies are 
now transferred ?' 

* You may take it that they are in the 
balance.' 

' What can I do, sir ? Only tell me !' 

* True to the good quality I have claimed, 
I will speak out. It was my intention to 
ride back to Preston that day, and thence 
home, having finished the business that 
brought me to this neighbourhood — not 

ft 

the bu-siness you suppose ! My intentions 
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were upset, perhaps all my life will be 
changed, by an incident that occurred in 
your presence, Mrs. Saxell !' 

* In my presence T 

* As we left the library, we met Miss 
Palliser.' 

* Oh ! What ? Am I presumptuous in 
concluding that you admire my niece T 

* Presumptuous, madam ! Mine is the 
presumption — not for admiring her, since 
that is the special purpose for which she 
was created, which she fulfils so exquisitely ! 
In marrying that ideal perfection my exist- 
ence would be completed and rounded off ! 
I should have lived my day to the uttermost/ 

* It is a great honour,' said Mrs. Saxell, 
when she had recovered breath. ' I may 
tell you that my niece had a childish 
engagement with Richard ; but as soon as 
he returned both saw that they did not love 
each other in that way. Grace is free in 
heart and promise,' 
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* Ah ! I should have asked that, of 
course ! I am glad to hear it. You under- 
staud now T 

^Your sympathies depend upon Grace's 
answer? Be assured I will do my best. 
Now, Mr. Beaver, will you tell me one 
thing r 

* If it relates to orchids, all my knowledge 
and experience are at the service of any 
inquirer. But I should rather recommend 
you to apply to Mr. Stevens, whom I shall 
be pleased to introduce to you. He is a 
master of the art which absorbed my mind 
till lately. I used to think, Mrs. Saxell, 
that perfect beauty was found only there, 
or in roses, but of a type immeasurably 
lower in that case. Orchids never deceive 
you with impostures, nor irritate with that 
dreadful a pen pres which is the curse of 
human life. Since you are one of the adepts, 
I should find great pleasure and advantage 
in discussing the merits of your niece's 
peculiar beauty ' 
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* I am not an adept in such matters, Mr. 
Beaver, and I can only say that Grace's 
temper is not less ' 

*Ahr he interrupted with a shudder. 
* This is Mr. Stevens, from whom I hope to 
gain volumes of knowledge ; but he has no 
information about the temper of his orchids. 
Good -morning !' 

Mrs. Saxell sought Grace forthwith, and 
' sounded ' her, in this gentle fashion : 

* My dear niece, I have a most extra- 
ordinary and delightful thing to tell you. 
Prepare yourself for news which the noblest 
girl in England would be overjoyed to hear. 
Do you guess what it is ?' 

* You have just left Mr. Beaver ? Yes, 
I could make a guess, aunt/ 

' Oh, but it is nothing about business.' 

* There I think you mistake. But what 
is it ? 

'Mr. Beaver is in love with you, my 
child. There !' 
VOL. II. 36 
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^ Did he say that ?' 

* Not in those words, I think- 



^ No; he called me a supreme effort, didn't 
he ? and he wants to add me to his collec- 
tion. Let us say no more about it, aunt, 
and the fancy will pass/ 

' But, my dear Grace, you must not give 
way to foolish romantic notions. Men 
have different ways of expressing the same 
idea. It was not necessary for Mr. Beaver 
to tell me how much he loves you, but you 
will not find him remiss at the proper time.' 

Grace replied so emphatically that Mrs. 
Saxell was shocked and alarmed. Control-: 
ling her temper, she said : 

' You do not understand how important 
this is, my dear. Mr. Beaver has informal 
tion which will set at rest the questions 
disputed between Mrs. Acland and myself. 
Take time to consider. Don't refuse point- 
blank, or he will never part with his 
secret.' 
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' TTiat is not a reason, aunt. My sym- 
pathies are all with Mrs. Acland; and if 
I liked Mr. Beaver, I would kill him rather 
than see her distressed again ! As I dislike 
him particularly, you may guess what I 
should say if he spoke to me !' 

' That would answer my purpose quite as 
well,' said Mrs. Saxell spitefully, *or better. 
When he learns that you insult and despise 
him because you love the Acland s, I think 
he is a man to take what vengeance he can. 
find. So do just as you please, Grace 
Palliser. I brought you up tenderly and 
pudently, devoting myself to you, and 
until these people came across our path you 
were fairly obedient and grateful. Since 
then, you take pleasure in thwarting me at 
every turn. With your help they have 
seduced the aflfections of my son ! Oh, it's 
very well ! But if I am a lonely and 
neglected old woman at home, I am not 
helpless — no ! We shall see who has the 

36—2 
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best of it at last — who has been honest 
and open all along, and who has been found 
out in her cheating. A child and justice, 
they say, against the whole army of wicked- 
ness !' 

' Oh, aunt, you cannot think that either 
Dick or I have lost our aflFection for you ? 
We think you wrong in this matter, and 
we are sorry to see you so prejudiced; but 
we love you, dear !' Grace caught the grim 
old woman in her arms, and forcibly kissed 
her. 

' You can put it that way if you like,' 
Mrs. Saxell replied, breaking loose. ^ You 
may call it love, but that only shows that 
you don't know what love is. I understand 
very well, and these demonstrations only 
irritate me.' 

As soon as she could get word with Dick, 
Grace told him what had happened. He 
said: 
* My mother gave me some hint of thi 
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just now, but I paid little attention. Of 
course, the idea is absurd, and almost 
offensive.' 

* I can't see that, Dick !' 

* Why, a cat may look at a king, but 
it is at least no compliment. You are not 
fascinated by his eyes or his money, 
Grace ?' 

' Not a bit. But remember what aunt 
said.' 

' He's spiteful enough. And Mrs. Acland 
has declared all through that if anybody 
could give the true story of these mysteries 
it was Beaver. A man who can tell the 
true story has great advantages in telhng a 
false version, if he's a scoundrel. I'll tell you 
what, Grace ! As soon as I've taken you 
home I'll return to the Bagni, and let Mrs. 
Acland know that Beaver has come forward 
at last with a vengeance.' 

' Oh, Dick, what a happy excuse !' 

' Excuse ! What do you mean T 
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' If Edie was not there, wouldn't a letter 
do just as. well ? My poor Dick ! Do you 
imagine I have not seen long ago that you 
love her ? Everyone at the Bagni knew it, 
except the blind beggar on the bridge, and 
I dare say he suspected. Is not Lord Duns- 
combe there ?' 

Dick tried to struggle, but it was too 
hard for his frank loyalty. After hesita- 
tions and protests, which Grace heard in 
smiling silence, he confessed. 

* But my feelings,' he added, * have 
nothing to do with this determination, for 
I will not see Miss Acland if it can be 
helped.' 

' Fortunately, it can't be helped ! May I 
venture to say something which I know 
isn't proper — though why it isn't I have 
not the least idea.' 

He was going to say no, but she hurriedly 
went on : 

*I hope you will see Edie looking so 
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beautiful and so good that decorous Dick 
will lose his head ! And I hope Edie will 
suddenly perceive that Lord Dunscombe is 
a bad bargain, money and title and all, 
when she may have a hero who worships 
her ! And then the persons I love dearest 
in all the world will marry, and we shall 
be happy as the day is long I Is that im- 
proper ?' 

' How can you suggest that Miss Acland's 
engagement is a bargain?' 

' That's the result of education on the 
fells! "We never learn to speak prettily. 
What should I call it ? 

' If you don't know to the contrary, you 
should believe that every lady marries for 
love. And in the case of Miss Acland ' 

^Well?' 

* In the case of Miss Acland, it is monstrous 
to suppose that she is guided by unworthy 
motives.' 

' So I think, indeed, Dick ; but if Edie 
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doesn't accept him for his rank, or some- 
thing of that sort, what is the fascination ? 
She doesn't love him, I'm quite sure, for we 
used to talk quite frankly once/ 

'Let us return to Mr. Beaver. You 
detest him, don't you?' 

' Why should I ? He's a great personage, 
and everybody is jealous of me. That's not 
a reason for detesting him.' 

' You make me nervous, Grade. What 
are your own real feelings?' 

* Irritation, mostly, I think. I feel like 
a slave put up to auction, and fancy him a 
buyer. ' 

' And it's very near the truth in that 
fellow's point of view. But surely that's 
reason enough for disliking him ?' 

* How strangely bright his eyes are, 
though they look so cold. Have you ob- 
served that?' 

' I observe that he has impressed you 
much more than I like. It cannot have 
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entered your mind as a possibility to accept 
him?' 

* You give me credit for too much fore- 
sight. I shall not give him an opportimity 
to ask, and he leaves for Beaverlowe to- 
morrow.' 

With this answer Dick had to be content, 
and he saw that Grace acted up to it through 
the evening. Next day, as they drove oflF, 
Mrs. Saxell observed: 'We are leaving 
earlier than I intended, Eichard, in order to 
see that all is comfortable at home. I have 
asked Mr. Beaver to stay the night.' 

No one replied, but Grace flushed. Alone 
with Dick in the garden at Scarsholme, she 
exclaimed: 'He has come to ask me! I 
shall refuse downright!' 

' And then he will certainly take his 
revenge on poor Mrs. Acland. Put him 
off.' 

' What nonsense ! That's what they say 
in books, and it is so silly. If Mr. Beaver 
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asks me a straightforward question, as he 
will, I can no more avoid a straightforward 
reply than you could. It would not be 
prudent to refuse him, you think ? Then I 
shall go to bed/ 

And she did, before dinner-time. Mr. 
Beaver arrived, showed graceful disappoint- 
ment, and set himself to entertain his hosts, 
since no better might be. Mrs. Saxell 
found him most amusing and instructive, 
and Dick, from his prejudiced point of view, 
saw too clearly that he was a formidable 
foe. But to neither would he give a hint 
upon the matter that engrossed their minds, 
and left next day with the kindest and 
frankest messages for Grace, who ran down- 
stairs as his carriage drove off. Mrs. Saxell 
glowered at her, and smiled maliciously, 
but uttered no rebuke. Later in the day 
Dick announced his departure, and set off 
half an hour afterwards. Again Mrs. Saxell 
submitted without a word. 
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As the ladies were sitting down to dinner 
a carriage drove up. A wild idea seized 
Miss Palliser. 

'Aunt/ she exclaimed, 'if that man is 
coming back, I shall go to bed again!' 

' As you like, child ! Whether you ac- 
cept him or offend him, my object will be 
equally served, I hope.' 

Before Grace could frame her indignant 
reply, Mr. Beaver w^as announced. 

' You were good enough to assure me, 
dear madam,' he said smilingly, 'that I 
might return to this enchanted land if cir- 
cumstances permitted. I have given battle 
to circumstances, and this is the hero's 
reward,' possessing himself of Grace's hand. 
^ You feel quite all you look, Miss Palliser? 
— ^robust as an immortal ?' 

' My niece has been telling me how well 
fihe is — a relapse now would be mere wilful- 
ness.' 

' A charming trait in the stage of existence 
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Miss Palliser has reached/ said he, sitting 
down. ' Younger, it is almost impertinent; 
older, it is annoying. But all weaknesses 
are graceful at eighteen.' 

* Even a headache, I suppose ?* 

*A real headache among ladies is not 
generally wilful, and pretence may always 
be made diverting. May I ask after Major 
Saxell?' 

' He left an hour after you, for London.' 

' Your son has disappointed me, madam. 
I hoped to persuade him to undertake the 
pleasing duty of escorting you and Miss 
Palliser to Beaverlowe within the shortest 
possible time. Does he stay long in 
town ?' 

' I should think not. Your invitation is 
a compliment which will surely bring him 
back. What do you say, Grace?' 

*I am too much overcome for words. 
Are you going to keep open house at 
Beaverlowe again?' 
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' If you wish it.' 

' Oh, I am perfectly indifferent^ Of course, 
we cannot go.' 

' It would be more comfortable, no doubt, 
to travel under the care of Major Saxell. 
But, if his absence is indefinite, could you 
not venture alone ?' 

* Certainly we will,' Mrs. Saxell replied. 
* We long to see such an interesting house 
under such flattering circumstances. I 
speak confidently for my niece.' 

*I can speak for myself,' cried Grace 
impetuously, ' and I do not care to see 
Beaverlowe.' 

' Then that decides it,' Mr. Beaver 
answered calmly. * I used to calculate 
that I had room for twenty-five guests 
handsomely, and forty-eight at a push — in 
the shooting season, for instance. We'll 
wake up the old echoes! All the coimty 
shall be asked, and the county will rush 
in, no doubt of that ! You asked me the 
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other night, Miss PalKser, if .there was a 
ball-room at Beaverlowe. You shall see. 
I am not vain of my ancient place. I can. 
regard it quite dispassionately; for, what- 
ever my faults, there is none of the vulgar 
pride of birth about me* But, regarded 
dispassionately, Beaverlowe is to Daneham 
Castle what an altar-piece of Eaflfaelle's is 
to a French print, what an oak is to an* 
espalier, a man-o'-war to a penny steam- 
boat — a Beaver, in short, to a Eainforth. 
History of England was made there, and 
it is written on the walls, inside and out.. 
My forefathers were great men in a great 
day, and they stamped their character so 
deep on the home they loved, and the race, 
they continued, that no scion of it can help 
but be great. I say continued, for the 
memory of man does not record its founda- 
tion.' 

Vastly astonished at this outbreak, Grace 
replied, with feeble sarcasm : 
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' We are flattered to see its representative 
eating cheese-straws at our modest table !' 

Mr. Beaver laughed frankly, and for the 
first time Grace remarked that he had 
beautiful teeth; she shot another glance, 
and perceived that he was really a handsome 
man. 

* I did not quite explain myself — the 
lonely habits I have been indulging for a 
long while past, make me rather elliptical 
in speech. A Beaver must be great, because 
he inherits fi'om great men, however stupid 
and contemptible he be himself, a position 
unequalled in the realm. Not one has 
forfeited this dignity, and I am the last. I 
believe, Miss Palliser, that my tenants would 
think twice before refusing if I called them 
out now to resist some mischievous project 
of government. And I am quite sure that 
one word of mine would seat or unseat two 
members.' 

* Then you are loved by your tenantry, 
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sir ?' said Grace, with a tone of incredulous 
interest. ' It is because you feel sure of 
your own position that you talked to 
Lord Rainforth as you did the other 
night ?' 

' Yes, my tenants love me, for they know 
me. They are honest and simple and 
straightforward, as I am. They hate hum- 
bug, and when they recognise it they knock 
the thing down. I am forbidden that mode 
of expressing myself, and so I have fallen 
into an ugly trick of meeting humbug with 
its own arms of affectation, tempered by 
sarcasm. Tell the truth, Miss Palliser. 
You thought me a little conceited the first 
time we met?' 

* Yes, indeed I did.' 

The heartiness of this assent seemed to 
astonish Mr. Beaver. He said : 

' So appearances deceive. I did not do 
you quite justice then. And perhaps, after 
so many years of seclusion, I can do myself 
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justice only at Beaverlowe. You will not 
refuse me an opportunity ?' 

' We will talk it over/ Mrs. Saxell inter- 
rupted, 'and give you an answer to-mor- 
row.' 

' Might I ask, timidly,' said Grace, ' in 
what point you failed to see all my deserts 
at a glance? A hint from such authority 
might be priceless to an inexperienced but 
aspiring girl.' 

* I am afi^id you would find it rather 
mischievous than useful. The student who 
has got so far as to despise and distrust X, 
Y, Z, is a mighty unsafe teacher of the A, 
B, C. He could hardly fiimish hints that 
must be valuable to the modest young 
person in her aspiring career. For ambi- 
tion means a wish to rise among the vulgar; 
culture does not understand the impulse. 
But in this case. Miss Palliser, there is no 
question of philosophy. I only meant that 
sad experience has not taught us to look 
VOL. II. 37 
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for strong character and brilliant intelli- 
gence under such an outward form as yours. 
Our delight is all the keener because un- 
expected.' 

Grace said * Thank you/ carelessly, and 
added, ' True culture is rare, isn't it ? Are 
there any public professors ? I have heard 
you never perform out of Beaverlowe ?' 

* There is not one, nor ever could ba 
The professor is necessarily a barbarian, 
whatever the subject on which he holds 
forth. I have gathered, I know not how — 
for I never read newspapers or books of the 
day — that there are beings who claim to be 
apostles of culture, who teach it and write 
about it. No further evidence is needed to 
convict thena of unfitness.' 

' That is quite my notion,' observed Mrs. 
Saxell, with complacency. ' It is ridiculous 
and offensive of those people to lay down 
the law to other persons of respectability.' 

' Quite so. Since persons of respectability 
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are all savages together, it's monstrous to 
draw any distinction. We who are truly of 
the elect, stand aside.' 

* Mr. Beaver is mocking you, aunt!' 

* Indeed, no ! If there be a sad subject in 
the world it is this. Mrs. Saxell perceives 
her side of it clearly^ but she has not 
hitherto regarded it as a whole.' 

' May I ask you, Mr. Beaver, whether it is 
your serious opinion that educated people 
are all savages?' 

' Certainly it is !' 

' And then, the people they call savages 
are really the cultured?' 

' Emphatically, yes ! They do their 
business and don't talk ; they leave the 
world to take care of itself, as most English 
people leave the stomach; they think of 
nothing, and care for nothing but what is 
tangible. And so, without seeking, they 
find beauty, which is the supreme good, the 
only good. The naked man shows taste 
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and knowledge unconsciously in all he does, 
or makes, or fancies ; we have schools where 
blind masters put out the eyes of their 
pupils, who the more they study, the further 
they wander from intelligence. It is a 
commonplace which an observer like you, 
Mrs. Saxell, has often remarked, that all 
the old things that remain in England are 
charming — architecture, instruments, arms, 
music, songs — above all, speech and turn of 
thought. And all the new things are 
hideous. Why is this, you ask? And you 
reply at once, that education is the cause !' 

^ I am quite sure that aunt never asked 
herself such a question ; and if she had, she 
would never have found that answer.' 

' I beg your pardon, Grace ! It has often 
occurred to me, as Mr. Beaver says, that an 
old ruin is very picturesque, whilst the 
houses they build nowadays are disgraceful. 
Still, there must have been a great want of 
conveniences formerly, I think !' 
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' The human mind sought higher things 
than convenience, madam, and rose above it. 
At my house of Beaverlowe, in the oldest 
part, there is no suggestion of comfort. If 
I put a tramp into the chamber which was 
occupied by warriors and dames whose 
greatness is English history, he would cry 
for the casual ward; and if I kept him 
there, with the beautiful furniture those 
high and puissant personages used, he 
would die of rheumatism or something in a 
week. Instead of the high delights our 
forefathers knew, we have conveniences — 
and complaints.' 

' Their high delights, I believe, were 
slaughter, and plunder, and crime, and 
sudden death.' 

'Yes. They are all banished now, ex- 
cepting the last, which is translated from 
an euthanasia sung by poets into a dreadful 
railway accident reported in the papers. 
Our ancestors' nerves were strung to great 
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deeds and bright fancies by hourly danger 
and fierce joys ; we have civilized away the 
true interests of life, and replaced them with 
the goody-goody raptures of talk, and senti- 
ment, and decorum, and art, and worth, 

and benevolence. Everyone twaddles of 
these things now, but he does not exhibit 
them. For greatness of all kinds we must 
seek examples in the past, the days more or 
less uncivilized. We are nothing if not 
good, but it was our forerunners of the dark 
age who founded the charities and schools in 
which we are taught to look down upon them/ 
This extravagance interested Grace a 
little. She had too small sense of reverence 
to feel shocked, and certain unconscious im- 
pulses of her own were not hostile to it. 
A young lady who knows herself beautiful, 
and confidently expects a great career, is 
apt to be scornful of a world that sufi^ers 
her to remain in neglect at a small village 
of the North- country. Moreover, some of 
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Dick's observations recurred to Grace. If 
an ordinary mortal had talked thus, though 
much more brilliantly, she would have been 
bored to begin with; and in a very short 
space would have found sharp objections, if 
not logical. But Mr. Beaver was no ordi- 
nary mortal. 

Mrs. Saxell felt herself called upon to 
reply, and she said vaguely, having caught 
one expression : 

'I understand from Lady Farrer that 
your collection of art in various shapes is 
unrivalled.' 

* Art, madam ? There is nothing so 
futile! My collection is as nearly perfect 
as circumstances allow, and I hate it. 
Every object has a fault, and most of them 
a dozen. By a fatal instinct my eye fixes 
upon these, and lets the beauties pass un- 
observed. If it is so in my gallery, where 
every work of every kind has merits of the 
highest, fancy what the study of art must 
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be to the man of taste ! But he proves 
himself to be wanting in taste if he engages 
in it. For one cannot single out the master- 
pieces. We must wander through miles of 
oppressive mediocrity or worse, during hours 
of torment to find them. No man whose 
perceptions are delicate could endure that. 
There are individuals, as I have gathered, 
who make a livelihood by visiting and in- 
specting and reporting upon pictures. I 
have sometimes wondered, as I looked at 
my own, how much they received as wages 
for this exercise. Whatever it is, it is a 
dead loss to those who pay it. For if those 
individuals be worth employing, not star- 
vation would induce them to go through 

the ordeal ' 

' I have heard, Grace,' Mrs. Saxell inter- 
rupted, ^that Mr. Vane used to be art- 
critic to some newspaper before he got into 
reputation. His articles on the Academy 
were much admired.' 
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' What do you think of the Academy, Mr. 
Beaver?' Grace asked. 

' I think that one of Heaven's kindest 
privUeges to me is immunity from any 
knowledge or recollection of modern English 
art. When I was young, I saw a very 
little of it, just enough to assure me that of 
all perilous spectacles to be avoided — so 
far as human prudence avails — ^that is the 
gravest. The Academy is a chambre ardente 
to which Mr. Vane was remanded for tor- 
ture, perhaps.' 

'But you make us fancy that there are 
no pleasures in this lower world for you !' 
Grace said. 

* On the contrary — quite the contrary ! 
' My life is all pleasure, of the keenest 
because intelligent. In this matter of art, 
I have a few examples that are faultless. I 
keep them locked up beyond the reach of 
profaning eyes and vulgar misapprehensions. 
You may say, with thoughtless good-nature, 
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that I should display them for the improve- 
ment of my fellow-creatures. But experi- 
ence and reflection tell me sadly that my 
fellow-creatures are hopeless. They were 
bom Philistines, and all the elect can do is 
to avoid them.' 

* You have a very limited society, I con- 
clude/ Grace answered drily; and he re- 
paired the slip in anxious haste. 

' You are right in a sense, but wrong in 
the general application. Our congenial 
society is limited, but we find sport among 
the Philistines. For some years now I have 
sought it in the rustic class, not unsuccess- 
fully. But the chance which procured me 
the delight of your acquaintance has broken 
that habit. I have issued invitations to all 
the world; I have made up my mind to 
of)en Beaverlowe. It shall be bright and 
noisy as of old, and I trust the Queen of 
Beauty will not think it an unworthy resi- 
dence.' 
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Grace neither smiled nor answered. But 
if it had been Mr. Beaver's object to im- 
press upon her vaguely that he ruled a 
mysterious domain, now first to be thrown 
open in her honour, he succeeded. 

They passed into the drawing-room, 
and Mr. Beaver suddenly displayed a new 
character. Without invitation he seated 
himself at the piano, and sang half a dozen 
bright little chansonnettes, French and 
English. His voice was thin, and it already 
betrayed just a suspicion of a quaver; but 
in the old-fashioned ditties he chose, light 
and sweet and sparkling as the champagne 
of their era, the weakness seemed appro- 
priate. Grace was tempted to sing, a very 
rare exercise for her in public. She chose 
ballads of the North-country, in which her 
fine voice had no need of the art it lacked. 
Mr. Beaver expressed his delight in the 
most agreeable manner, and when bedtime 
came Grace was astonished, and rather 
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annoyed, just a very little, to find she had 
spent rather an agreeable evening. Before 
she returned from her early walk, the elders 
had come to an understanding. And at 
breakfast-time she learned, without protest, 
that the visit to Beaverlowe was arranged. 

^ I trust to you now implicitly,' said Mrs. 
Saxell to her guest, as he was leaving. 

' And I have every motive to exert 
myself. Rely upon a man who has seldom 
failed.' 

Mr. Beaver's farewell to Grace was an 
elaborate act of homage, just a little too full 
of respect for a shrewd girl's belief. She 
laughed to herself many times, whilst pre- 
paring what she called her outfit. But the 
servants all noticed that Miss Grace had 
quite recovered her old spirits. 

Dick wrote from Italy that he did not 
mean returning for the present, and to 
Grace he confided the reason. Mrs. Acland 
was ill. Lord Dunscombe had suddenly left 
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her, and things, in short, looked so un- 
comfortable, that he would not desert the 
ladies. Meantime, the day of departure for 
Beaverlowe approached. Upon the very 
morning a lady was announced to Mrs. 
Saxell, who cried: ^ I can see no one! Tell 
her to leave it.' 

The servant came back. ^ It is not a bill, 
ma'am. The lady says her name is Peake, and 
she wishes to see you on pressing business.' 

* Show her in at once!' 

Maud Danvers entered, with something 
of the port, and a great deal of the fashion, 
of a duchess. 

Mrs. Saxell exclaimed at once: 'I beof 
your pardon, madam. The name misled 
me. I must ask you to state your business 
in the fewest words possible.' 

' That is my intention. I have only to 
hand you this packet, of which you will see 
the importance when you find a moment to 
glance at it.' 
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* Oh ! I am deeply obliged — immensely ! 
Will you sit down? Now we shall see! 
How did you get possession of these 
papers?' 

'I took them — stole them — from my 
grandfather for my own purposes, which 
have failed for the moment. Now I give 
them to you/ 

' I repeat that you have done me a 
service, for which you may confidently 
expect payment at the proper time.' 

* I am paid, thank you. Good-morning!' 
^ One moment ! This is very abrupt. 

Who has paid you? Mr. Beaver?' 
' I have paid myself. Good-morning.' 
' Tell me, at least, madam, to whom I 

may address any communication necessary. 
^ None will be necessary.' And she went 

out. 

In the evening Mr. Beaver's guests ar» 

rived, and he met them at the station. Mrs. 

Saxell was so flurried by the morning's 
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incident, and so eager to take counsel about 
it, that she could hardly contain herself 
Avaiting the moment of confidence. ' I hope 
it is not a long drive,' she said to Mr. Beaver. 

' You are almost at my gate.' And in 
fact they entered the avenue forthwith, but 
it seemed endless. Grace expected to see 
the mansion looming ahead at every turn, 
but half an hour passed. 

* I begin to think that this is an Arabian 
Nights' entertainment,' she said to Mr. 
Beaver ^^ and the genie has carried your 
house into the wilds somewhere.' 

*We have the genie under control. Do 
you begin to see a faint glow above the 
trees?' 

' Oh yes. Have you got up an illumina- 
tion in our honour ?' 

'I did not dare. That is the electric 
light in my palm-house. You see how fast 
it spreads and brightens. There is the 
archway of the approach. I do not care for 
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those straight avenues which show one's 
destination at the start. Surprise is an 
agreeable feeling, I think, even though it be 
attended by disappointment. Welcome to 
Beaveriowe, Miss Palliser !' 

* Oh !' Grace could find no other observa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Saxell said impressively: * All that 
taste and wealth and antiquity can furnish, 
Mr, Beaver, are displayed here.' 

They are. Critics may dispute, and the 
envious may sneer, but if show be not a 
crime in itself, nothing can be urged against 
the magnificence of Beaveriowe. The build- 
ing is early Tudor, modified somewhat, 
enlarged, and decorated in the style of 
Elizabeth. The great square tower which 
stood at one angle now makes part of the 
faqade, by the addition of a wing. On the 
ground-floor of the earlier building is a hall 
open to the roof, with a gallery round it, 
and a score of little cupboard bedrooms, 
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hung, as one may say, upon its massive 
arches; their doors open on the gallery, 
from which a narrow staircase descends into 
the hall itself. The superb roof of oak 
bears a shield of arms, properly coloured, at 
every joint ; but so high is it, and so dim in 
its hoary darkness, that they can only be 
seen from the gallery. At the end of the 
hall farthest from the tower are four state- 
rooms looking on the garden, very low and 
narrow, but carved and painted and adorned 
in endless fantasy. Below them lie the 
ancient kitchens and offices, almost as 
curious, transformed now into an armoury. 
There are no servants' rooms in this part. 
The cupboard chambers above the hall are 
evidently an addition, and the style of them 
shows that they were meant for guests from 
the outset. We must suppose that body- 
servants of old made their beds in the cor- 
ridor, outside their master's room, and 
others may have slept in the bare kitchen. 
VOL. II. 38 
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The mass of retainers occupied the tower, 
no doubt, which has a large guard-room, 
with racks for weapons, and four chambers 
above, occupying the whole width. These 
all give direct upon the narrow staircase of 
stone, and they never had doors. Tradition 
says that the women used the three upper- 
most. 

Such arrangements were not suited to 
Elizabethan days, though her Majesty's 
room is shown in this part of the build- 
ing, where every panel and every bit of 
furniture bears her initials, and the crown. 
It was the royal complaint, as the story 
goes, which induced Sir John Beaver to add 
a wing. This is the part inhabited nowa- 
days, though the hall-rooms are found con- 
venient; and in his wild time Julius had 
assigned the bedstead, if not the bed, of her 
sacred Majesty to fair lady guests. The 
newer portion is comfortable, as superb 
in architectural beauty. Here, also, the 
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ground- floor is a hall for the most part, but 
it has a stately entrance, a grand flight of 
stairs, and fine chambers above. This hall 
is not so big as to be unsuitable for dining 
when many guests are staying in the house, 
and for a small company there is a side- 
room. 

This is a very bald sketch of the mere 
ground -plan ; but if I made a catalogue of 
the treasures and beauties and trophies 
therein, the fretted walls, the renaissance 
sculptures, the works of art, and the relics 
of old time, I should lose my story, and the 
reader would not profit. We are only con- 
cerned with the feelings of Grace Palliser, 
as she saw Beaverlowe that night. Upon 
either hand, apart fi-om the building, rose a 
lofty dome, radiant as twin moons shining 
in a palm-grove. Each lofty fi-ond therein 
glittered icily, and threw a long shadow back- 
ward, to mingle on the house fi'ont, where 
the glow, thus dimmed, gave an efifect of 
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hoary stains and shadows between bursts of 
light. So clear was the glass, that tropical 
foliage seemed to belong to the enchanted 
landscape. Both halls were lit from within, 
and their windows, of mellow tone, beamed 
softly, with many a spark of gold and blue 
and crimson. The fine archway was dark, 
but around it stood a group of servants, 
motionless and bareheaded, their liveries 
sheeny with gold lace and brilliant hues. 

Grace had just time to view the picture. 
Then suddenly the doors were thrown 
open, a blaze of light streamed through, the 
servants bustled, the carriage pulled up 
with a jerk, and she found herself on Mr. 
Beaver's arm, entering the vestibule. More 
servants stood there, beside the suits of 
armour; an organ, of which she had been 
already conscious, breathed soft, joyous 
notes of welcome ; an elderly dame, in cap 
and cutch, advanced. 

' Mrs. Blair will take charge of you for 
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the present/ said the host, drawing aside 
with a low bow ; and they passed up the 
staircase. Mrs. Saxell's room was one of 
state, glorious exceedingly, its black sha- 
dows ruddy in the flare of a pine-log ; a 
turret morning-room led from it, which had 
been an oratory. Beyond this lay a small 
chamber, a nest of flowers and bright costly 
trifles. Mrs. Saxell's gratification expressed 
itself in several stately remarks, but Grace 
had not spoken a word since that inarti- 
culate but eloquent ' Oh!' 

' The dressing-bell will ring as soon as 
you have unpacked, madam,' said Mrs. 
Blair. ^ Mr. Beaver ordered me to put two 
young women at your service, and I trust 
you will find them satisfiictory. They are 
outside.' 

* Ring the bell at once!' Grace cried. 
' Are there many people here — staying in 
the house ?' 

* Not many, madam. But we expect the 
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Duke and Duchess to-morrow, with Lord 
Towcester probably, and the Earl of Fair- 
acres next day. The lively times have 
come to Beaverlowe again/ said Mrs. Blair, 
with a respectful smile. 

The appearance of the ladies in the 
drawing-room made a sensation which they 
could hardly have misunderstood. There 
were several gentlemen of title, and Mr. 
Beaver presented the foremost of them to 
Miss Palliser, whilst offering his own arm 
to Mrs. Saxell, for he had so chosen his 
guests that no dame there could exact pre- 
cedence of her. Before Grace had recovered 
from a trance of admiration caused by the 
magnificence of the drawing-room, she was 
struck speechless again by the magnificence 
of the dining-parlour. 

' Daneham Castle is fine, but vulgar and 
cheap to this,' she said to herself. ' It is, 
indeed, a showy French print beside an 
altar-piece of Raffaelle's.' 
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Sir Edward Somebody, Grace had not 
listened to his name, led her to a place 
beside the host. He paused several times 
on the way to observe a work of art or a 
picture, delaying the procession behind ; 
then moved on, dropping his glasses with 
an invariable exclamation, 'Monstrous !^ 
When they had taken their seats he leaned 
across to Beaver : 

' You are an enormous man !' said Sir 
Edward gravely. 

' That is a figurative expression of my 
friend's,' Beaver laughingly observed to 
Mrs. Saxell. ' It means that I have 
afforded him a harmless gratification.' 

' Harmless ? If envy and malice and all 
uncharitableness are innocent emotions I 
may congratulate myself! I would sell my 
soul for the contents of this room alone.' 

Beaver smiled, and turned away. 

* You have not seen these treasures 
before ?' asked Grace. 
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* I have known Beaver in the hunting- 
field ever since I can recollect. But you 
know the house has been shut up practi- 
cally, Miss Palliser. If you have any 
influence, entreat that enormous man upon 
your knees to make me free of his gal- 
leries !' 

Grace laughed and blushed, but her eyes, 
sparkling before, actually shone, 

* I am sorry I have no influence, for your 
devotion would give it an exceptional 
value/ 

' Oh, but you have ! A man who has 

been brought up in the midst of these 

monstrous things could not resist youJ 

' Monstrous things ? Is that a compli- 
ment ?' 

* I call them monstrous because they are 
beyond the bounds of supremacy — decent 
supremacy; and because they are chucked 
about, just where they happen to fit, in a 
manner that rouses modest men to fury. 
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Remorse would be cheap, if one secured that 
picture there, or that candelabrum, or that 
anything in the room, for the mere cost 
of extinguishing its owner ! Do you know 
that he is going to give a ball? I shall 
not wait to see it. I could not go for my 
soul's sake ! For they say that the in- 
credible objects here displayed will seem 
nothing when he shows what he can do 
upon occasion. I should not dare to trust 
myself at supper with knives so handy.' 

So Sir Edward raved all the time, while 
the host was so deeply interested with Mrs. 
Saxell's conversation that he hardly spoke 
to Grace. Quick as she was, it did not 
occur to her that Sir Edward might have 
been chosen as her cavalier because he 
would be likely to talk in this strain. But 
if any such shrewd calculation had been 
made by Mr. Beaver, it proved correct. All 
her sensuous nature rejoiced in this antique 
and tasteful luxury, and she met the young 
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Baronet's enthusiasm half-way. Everyone 
seemed to understand the meaning of her 
presence, but this did not prevent Grace 
from making a request when opportunity 
served. What connection is there between 
the two facts ? she would have argued 
with perfect sincerity. I want something, 
and is it to be urged that I must not ask 
for it — a matter quite disinterested — because 
it is likely to be granted? There was a 
crystal hardness of reasoning in this young 
lady's mind which her sex rarely displays. 

Accordingly, when a chance was oflTered 
after dinner, through a general conspiracy 
which might have disconcerted some girls, 
Grace spoke : 

' A person named Peake brought aunt 
some papers to-day, which she thinks very 
important. Were they those you were 
searching for ?' 

^ Peake ? I am surprised !' 

* It was a lady — Miss Peake.' 
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* Ah ! That had occurred to me as pos- 
sible. Very curious. Probably those are 
the papers.' 

* I want to know, Mr. Beaver, what they 
are — what is the effect of them ?' 

' I may venture to say that the effect will 
be most annoying to poor Mrs. Acland.' 

* So I feared, but aunt will tell me nothing. 
They are strong evidence in her favour ?' 

' Very strong.' 

' I want to know more. I am not sus- 
picious, Mr. Beaver, but it has sometimes 
passed through my mind — ^in fact, will this 
new evidence be more than disagreeable to 
Mrs. Acland ?' 

* It may be, in unfriendly hands.' 

* Then prevent aunt froih using it ! 
Please do ! I love Mrs. Acland, and I 
love Edie more than all the human race 
besides !' 

* Happy Edie ! But what can I do ?* he 
asked thoughtfully. 
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* That I don't know, but you are so 
clever and so rich, I believe you can do 
anything/ 

' It is a case in which actually not one 
idea occurs to my mind. But you give an 
order, do you not ?' 

' I only beg/ 

' Your whisper is a command. It shall 
be executed. How, I have not the faintest 
notion; but executed it must be. Shall we 
stroll through the picture gallery ?' 

Mrs. Saxell, who was impatient for her 
confidential talk, came up, and with several 
guests accompanied them to the gallery. 
All one side of the beautifiil corridor was 
occupied with portraits ; the other with 
masterpieces of all schools. 

* When I was a boy,' said Mr. Beaver, 
* it seemed incredible that Sir Julius there, 
who was killed at Marston, charging with 
the Ironsides, was the grandfather of my 
great-grandfather, then alive, a hale old 
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man, and that his own father had fought 
at Killiekrankie. History seemed so close 
that it quite overawed and bewildered my 
young imagination. We are a long-lived 
race. The fether of Sir Julius — observe 
him — who looks, as I used to think, a 
pensive ruffian, was something very like a 
pirate in the Spanish wars, and om* illus- 
trated records open with Ms father, the 
Holbein yonder. Only nine generations, 
including Sir Thomas and myself, since we 
became so civilized as to leave our portraits 
behind, or had portraits to leave ! The 
reigning Beaver is represented with his 
lady at intervals, you see, and the ninth 
has a blank beside it. I was like that 
twenty-two years ago.' 

They stood before the picture, Grace on 
her host's arm ; she glanced from the living 
man to his presentment. 

' It is very like. But you have lost the 
sneer, which is an improvement.' 
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* If you think so I will try to rej^ain it 
at once.' 

* I meant just the contrary, but grammar 
is not my strongest point.' 

* An assurance quite imnecessary, how- 
ever charming grammar may be.' 

*The space next your portrait is not 
blank,' said Grace hastily. * Is there a 
delightful mysterious picture behind that 
curtain ?' 

* Not at all !' He pulled a cord, and she 
saw herself reflected in an antique mirror. 
^ That used to hang in Queen Bess's room, 
which you shall see, and I keep it covered 
from the most sordid motives.' 

Mr. Beaver's air was perfectly guileless, 
but his guests smiled and exchanged mean- 
ing glances. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

A CONFESSION. 

5N the meanwhile Dick reached 
Florence, whither Mrs. Acland 
had withdrawn. She was sit- 
ting with Edie and Dunscombe, when the 
servant brought his card, and all three 
showed emotion, which was not wholly 
surprise. Edie flushed, Dunscombe frowned, 
and Mrs. Acland made a feverish start. 
She had not been well of late. 

Each tried to receive him gaily, and 
Dick exerted himself to the utmost; but 
soon they became embarrassed. After a 
few minutes of conversation, all talk and 
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no listening, Edie retired, her heart full. 
Dick was pained to see the change in her 
look, which he attributed to anxiety for her 
mother's health. Mrs. Acland's face had 
lost its comely roundness ; her large eyes 
seemed furtive, worried, and questioning; 
her brow was wrinkled with the lines of 
nervousness. But the perfection of feature 
was not injured, and the soft charm of voice 
remained. For the first time Dick confessed 
that she had possibly been as beautiful as 
Edie. 

There was a change in Dunscombe also. 
He had a fixed look of anuoyance, and his 
eager questions why Dick had returned in 
the first weeks of the pheasant-shooting 
made no pretence of mere curiosity. 

* Kyou have anything to tell Mrs. Acland,* 
he said, when Dick hesitated, ' remember 
that we have no secrets, and out with it at 
once.' 

' I can see there is something/ the lady 
interposed. ^ Pray tell it.' 
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' I fear I shall distress you/ 

' Then we know partially what it is. 
Do not be afraid.' 

' I have had an interview with Mr. 
Beaver. He called upon me at Daneham, 
and saw my mother.' 

' Indeed ! With what object alleged ?' 

' Some papers have been lost of impor- 
tance to your case; I do not know what 
they are.' 

'We do/ interrupted Dunscombe roughly. 

' Let me explain, Major Saxell. Mr. 
Beaver bribed Peake to commit a number of 
forgeries, showing that he himself had told 
falsehoods, and had induced others to tell 
falsehoods in my favour, and at my instance. 
After executing this honest commission 
Peake went into hiding, probably abroad, 
and all those he had implicated did the 
same, as it appears, for we have not been 
able to find any of them. But they were 
too prompt in escaping. By an extra- 
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ordinary chance the forgeries prepared came 
into the hands of Lord Dunscombe. Peake's 
granddaughter stole them for her own 
purposes, and gave them to him. Mr. 
Beaver's anxiety to recover documents for 
which he had paid a heavy price, no doubt, 
is very natural/ 

This was said steadily and easily ; but 
she frowned just a very little when Duns- 
combe got up in an excited way and stood 
at the window. His action had an em- 
barrassing air of protest. 

Dick continued : 

'Mr. Beaver's object alleged was to 
ascertain whether we had received those 
papers. In fact, I suppose, he came to 
make my acquaintance; unfortunately, he 
made my mother's also. And he has led 
her to believe, Mrs. Acland, that it lies 
in his power to decide the question at issue 
once for all — against you, I presume. 
Whether he trusted to these papers, not 
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knowing that they had reached your hands, 
or to something else, I cannot say. What- 
ever his grounds for confidence, they had 
not been disclosed, I understand, when I 
left. But there is a fact, as Mr. Beaver 
asserts, which he named to me himself. 
He has a note in your husband's writing, 
with the Laystone post-mark, dated 
December 10, 1862/ 

Mrs. Acland showed deep emotion. 
' It is impossible ! — impossible !' she 
cried. 

Dick could not forbear to say : ' Why, if 
Mr. Beaver instigated the forgery of affidavits, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that he 
might instigate the forgery of a post-mark.' 
Dunscombe gave him a gloomy look, but 
Mrs. Acland was lost in thought. Her face 
brightened at length. 

' It vras a story in Wolfingham,' she 
said, ' which suggested this new device. I 
see now ! One of the villagers fancied that 
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he recognised Hugh under the lamp at the 
post-office of Laystone, early on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. Peake told me of this, 
and Mr. Gorman, at my desire, sent a person 
down to investigate. The man declared 

freely that but I have Mr. Gorman's 

letter ! Will you be so good as to hand 
me that despatch-box ? Here it is ! and 
here is the passage !' 

Dick read : 

* My clerk, Mr. Pearson, has made the 
inquiries at Wolfingham. It is quite true 
that Enoch Williams did fancy, at the time, 
that he saw Mr. Hugh Acland under the 
circumstances named ; and that he men- 
tioned his belief when the news of the 
accident first reached him. But it was 
only the impulse of the moment, which he 
has regretted ever since, for the people 
tease him about the "ghost." Enoch 
Williams is a nervous and retiring man, and 
he dislikes this notoriety. Mr. Pearson 
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found it difficult to get a clear statement 
from him; not because he has any super- 
stitious feeling, but because he avoids the 
subject. I have his statement, however, 
which disposes of the matter conclusively. 
It was very dark and misty; he did not 
pass near the man who was putting a letter 
in the box, did not look at him particularly, 
and could not have sworn to him, even 
at the moment. As soon as the general 
excitement which his thoughtless speech 
caused had led him to see its importance, 
he retracted it, and since that day he has 
declared upon every occasion that he spoke 
hastily and foolishly. The incident may 
be dismissed.* 

' That report of Mr. Gorman's relieved 
my mind,' said Mrs. Acland. 'I had 
forgotten the story, in fact, until this 
moment. Now you see, Major Saxell, how 
Mr. Beaver works. He had heard this 
gossip, and when the occasion arises for an 
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unscrupulous enemy to do me hurt, he 
takes advantage of it. Mr. Beaver is such a 
man as he who said that if any scrap of paper 
were given him with writing on it, he could 
contrive to hang the innocent writer. What 
an enemy !' 

She sat fixed in thought. 

^You believe/ said Dick, after a while, 
'that his hate would carry him to the 
length — ^to the risk also, and the trouble — 
of preparing such elaborate frauds ? They 
would amount to conspiracy in law.' 

* He is not afraid of the law!' 

Dick could not accept this. A man 
of Mr. Beaver's disposition might commit 
dreadful deeds of wickedness, secret wicked- 
ness too, upon sufficient provocation, but 
such a small, mean act as forging a 
post-mark did not seem consistent with his 
character. And, after all, what was the 
provocation ? Dick had not heard, except 
through Vane's concise report, what Mrs. 
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Acland had to Bay in explanation of this 
point. 

Dunscombe broke in on their reflections. 
Turning suddenly from the window, his 
face white, he exclaimed : 

' Let me marry Edie to-day, Mrs. Acland, 
or fix the time this moment ! When she is 
mme, to go through it with me, I don't care 
what happens ! For all our sakes, command 
her!' 

Dick was so astonished that he sat still. 

Mrs. Acland's eyes showed a moment's 
hesitation. 

' My marriage would be an answer and a 
defence to any charge,' Dunscombe con- 
tinued. *I have known almost from the 
beginning' what you have to fear, and 
I accept the worst — with Edie. She will 
obey you if you speak as you can !' 

' I thank you, Arthur ! Don't go. Major 
Saxell ! You are a true friend, disinterested 
as steadfest !' Dick drew to the window. 
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and she continued to Dunscombe : * If I 
thought it possible Edie would consent to a 
marriage now, it would be a temptation 
almost irresistible. To remove all part of 
the anxiety from her shoulders I would give 
my life ! But it is too late. She demands 
to know what reasons or circumstances 
caused Maud Danvers to confide in 



you 

^ Is that the meaning of her coldness ? 
You knew my misfortune when you con- 
sented.' 

'It is useless to talk. If Beaver is 
moving he will strike quick. Oh! Major 
Saxell, did you believe him ? did he seem 
to be telling the truth about my husband's 
letter? The thought distracts me, and I 
cannot express my meaning !' 

Dick came forward. 

'Did Mr. Beaver seem to be honest in 
crediting that your husband was not 
drowned ? I must say that he did ; but my 
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conviction of your truthfulness is not shaken 
in the least. It would not become me to 
speak with the warmth Lord Dunscombe has 
aright to show ; but I shall not be less firm 
to support you if the opportunity arise. ' 

Mrs. Acland thanked him with grateful 
earnestness, but Dunscombe interrupted : 

' I cannot bear this fever without stronger 
grounds for hope. Edie accepted me while 
the trouble was hanging over you. I am 
eager now to take her, though the crisis 
seems to be at hand. If it comes, I will 
sustain you through it to the very end. 
Why should we delay ?' 

' I am almost afraid, Arthur, that your 
resolution would not support your courage. 
But as for the cause of delay, that is a very 

4 

needless question.' 

' It is not needless, pardon me. I can 
find only one answer. Edie has changed 
her mind — she does not intend to fulfil 
her promise ! That has occurred to me 
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often, Mrs. Acland, and I have struggled 
against it. She told me in the beginning 
that she did not love me, and she has 
repeated it. A man's endurance will bear 
only a certain degree of torment. He must 
break away, though it cost him his life !' 

A servant entered with letters. Duns- 
combe impatiently crushed his together, 
then caught sight of a handwriting, and 
tore open the envelope sharply. 

Dick seized the occasion to escape, and 
bade Mrs. Acland good-morning with tones 
and looks of warm S3rmpathy. She replied 
with feeling, but her eyes were fixed on 
Dunscombe, whose face had crimsoned 
suddenly, and then paled as he read the 
letter. Something had happened. With 
the sheet in his outstretched hand he 
approached Mrs. Acland, and Dick hurried 
away. But the chambers of an Italian 
palace are of stately size, and before reaching 
the door, these words struck him : 
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' They were copies that Maud gave me. 
She has the originals, and intends to ' 

Dick heard no more. 

An hour later Dunscombe called at his 
hotel. 

' I am going,' he said. ' This worry is 
more than I can stand! If Edie would 
marry me, even now, I could bear any- 
thing; but she refuses to be hurried, and 
Mrs. Acland won't insist. Don't think 
that I give up. To every word I said just 
now I stick ; but when Edie won't hear me, 
what's the use of stopping? Every day 
brings some fresh complication,' he cried, 
' and I'm falling ill with it !' 

Lord Dunscombe seemed to expect a 
reply. Dick said: 

'If you can do no good, you might as 
well be away, I suppose. But your 
presence must be a comfort to Miss Acland, 
at least.' 

* Not now,' he said, with hesitation. 
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*We were not so guarded as we should 
have been, and somehow Edie learned — 
what I hoped she would never have sus- 
pected. But as for her mother's indigna- 
tion/ he continuedj with sudden rage, ' it's 
all cant. I'm just the same as other men 
who have less excuse. And she knew 
about it.' 

' I've no wish to be informed about 
your private affau's/ said Dick, with cold 
distaste. 

' Well, I'm going. But there's no reason 
you should leave them, for you won't be 
in danger of going distracted. Yours is 
simple, straightforward friendship, isn't it?' 

' It could be nothing else under the 
circumstances,' said Dick steadily. * But, 
let me understand : there is something 
new?* 

' New enough and bad enough ! Maud 
writes that what she gave me was only a 
copy, and that she proposes — I mean, she 
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is determined to hand the originals to your 
mother. By this time, perhaps, it is done, 
the train is fired, and from moment to 
moment we may look for the explosion ! I 
can do no good here, but at home possibly 
I may still put a stop to it/ 

' It is I rather who should go,' said Dick, 
but without enthusiasm. 

* Mrs. Saxell pays no attention to you,' 
Dunscombe replied fretfully. ' Did she tell 
you she had written me, refusing certain 
proposals I had made, and she had ac- 
cepted ? No ? Then you see what your 
influence is ! I shall start to-night ! You 
are a good fellow, Saxell, as keen and as 
true in honour as in the field. The first 
moment I saw you I recognised that. I 
put Edie in your charge ! Do not let her 
misunderstand me ! Don't let her think 
that I am running away in despair, or 
because I suspect Mrs. Acland. Make her 
keep faith with me, as I vow I would keep 
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faith with her, at this moment and for ever, 
if she would permit me ! You promise ?* 
' No ; how could I ? Miss Acland ' 

* But you will do your best ? I have 
your word for that ?' 

^It is not necessary to promise that I 
will not encourage her to think badly of 
you ' 

* That is enough from Major Saxell ! 
Now I am going with an easier mind. I 
shall write to you, and on the first hint of 
good tidings I will return ! Remember that 
I trust to you!' 

Dick had not courage to call again that 
day, but patiently sat out a long opera at 
the Pergolo — one of the large class popular 
in Italy, which English people find so 
wearisome. He did not consciously hear 
a note of it, nor see a limb that whirled in 
the ballet afterwards. Presenting himself 
in the morning, Edie received him. Mrs. 
Acland was unwell, but she sent a message 
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promising to drive out in the afternoon if 
Major Saxell would escort the ladies. In 
delivering this harmless communication 
Edie was abrupt and preoccupied. She let 
Dick go, after some conventional talk ; but 
when he had bidden good-day she rose 
quickly and intercepted him. 

' Tell me what it means. Why did you 
come? I know much more than enough 
to make me miserable, but not all. Mamma 
is too ill to be questioned. I implore you 
to tell me !' 

^ Consider, Miss Acland ! When your 
nearest friends keep silence what right have 
I to let you into their confidence ?' 

* You understand me and they do not. 
Let me tell you what I think I know. Mr. 
Beaver has invented some new plot, which 
makes it appear that mamma committed 
perjury, and bribed others to commit it; 
and an actress was connected with his 
scheme, who told Lord Dunscombe. Then 
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he came here, and we have been miserable 
ever since. Now you have come. What 
is it all ? Do they say that Sergeant Raikes 
was my father ? I know he was not/ she 
added, shuddering. ' Explain it, I implore 
you! I have courage to bear anything, 
except uncertainty.' 

' I am sure you have ! Gro to Mrs. Acland, 
and repeat what you have said to me. If 
she consents, I will tell all I know, but 
that is very incomplete.* Don't urge me. 
Without Mrs. Acland's authority I must 
not and will not speak!' 

She hurried from him, and returned as 
quickly. * Mamma says that if you think 
it right and best, she consents ! Now.' 

So Dick made a full confidence. He was 
not a man to deceive with half-truths 
though he had wished, and the events of the 
last few hours suggested a tone of doubt 
which would have seemed monstrous when 
Mrs. Acland first explained the charge 
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against her. Edie listened without inter- 
ruption, but her small fists clenched, and 
her eyes settled to a gloomy sternness. 
When the tale was done, she said : 

' I shall not discuss these statements now. 
But you believe them ?' 

* Not in the sense you suspect ' 

' In what superfine sense then ?' 

' I fear your mother may have been de- 
ceived ' 

' You cannot meet my eye in saying that. 
You could not repeat it to a man ! Follow 
Lord Dunscombe, Major Saxell. If he 
believed the charge, he was willing to face 
it, on conditions ; you admit it without a 
struggle. Leave us alone. We want no 
such support as yours.' 

*I will not leave you! Yes; I have 
begun to think it possible that Mrs. Acland, 
knowing the truth and justice of her cause, 
and seeing the difficulty of establishing it, 
may have countenanced unlawful means! 
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Bat I am assured also that she is not guilty, 
morally and consciously. What woman 
will not do a little wrong that great good 
may come? I swear to you, Miss Acland, 
that I do not suspect your mother of one 
bad thought in acting as she may have 
acted at the very worst ' 

^ I cannot feel much interest in these dis- 
tinctions, Major SaxelL It will distress me 
to meet you again !' 

' Lord Dunscombe begged me to protect 
you, and I promised. If for no other reason, 
I shall not abandon you.' 

'Lord Dunscombe chose an excellent 
and a worthy deputy. But I refuse his 
protection and yours. Henceforward we 
are free ! My mother and I have confidence 
enough in ourselves to decline such qualified 
and philosophical friendship.* 

' Perhaps you will do me more justice at 
a future time, I shall patiently wait for it 
here/ 
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She turned away, and he withdrew. 

Florence is a dull place for men who have 
no absorbing interest in art, do not readily 
fall in love, and are indiflFerent to the small 
excitements of society. Before evening 
came Dick saw that he must make himself 
an occupation, and for the true soldier that 
is no difficult task in a garrison town. He 
called upon the General commanding, and 
asked his sanction for a study of the artillery 
system ruling in Italy. It was granted 
with warmth, and Dick presented himself to 
his brother gunners. He had brought his 
uniform fortunately, as prudent soldiers do 
nowadays when they cross the Channel ; he 
spoke the Italian of Dante, which amused 
while it gratified his hosts; and the time 
passed with profit and occasionally with 
pleasure. 

Dick was by no means sure that true 
fi-iendship enjoined him to stay at Florence 
rather than go home and try to be useful 
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there. He felt, however, though he did not 
confess, that Dunscombe's means of influ- 
ence were much more likely to succeed. 
And when, after writing a ftdl account of 
Beaver's treachery, he heard in a stiflF reply 
from Mrs. Saxell that the ladies were medi- 
tating a visit to that gentleman, Dick saw 
how useless any protests or prayers of his 
would be. Mrs. Saxell did not give herself 
the trouble to argue when he expressed dis- 
approval of her visit ; she simply ignored 
his remarks. But Grace's letters comforted 
him. Though there was little beyond 
brightness and fun therein, they showed 
unabated love and respect for Mrs. Acland, 
and unbounded enthusiasm for Edie. She 
could not be brought to see, however, why 
these feelings should prevent her from 
amusing herself at Beaverlowe when the 
chance came. 

Mrs. Acland did not improve in health, 
but she sent no message, and Dick never 
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saw either of the ladies. Presently a long 
letter arrived from Grace. 

* Beaverlowe, Wednesday. 

* My deaeest Dick, 

' We got here on Monday night. It 
is the loveliest and the grandest old house 
in England, and I should think, in the world, 
almost.' (We may skip that.) ... ' Last 
night there was a ball, but before telling 
you what happened, there is something you 
ought to know. Perhaps aunt will tell you, 
but perhaps she won't. 

' You recoll^st that Mr. Beaver came to 
Daneham to look after some papers. Well, 
the morning we left Scarsholme a girl 
brought them to aunt. She was very beau- 
tiful, the servants said, and her name was 
Peake. I have not seen the papers, and I 
don't exactly know what they are, but it 
appears that they are decisive — if true, of 
course. 
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* Aunt showed them to Mr. Beaver yes- 
terday, but I had been beforehand with her. 
I told him how ill Mrs. Acland is, and how 
kind she had been to both of us, and I 
begged him, if possible, to discourage aunt. 
He is as clever as a lawyer, Dick ! When 
he had read the things, he said: " I am not 
prepared now, of course, to say whether 
these are forgeries or not — that will require 
the most careful scrutiny. But it is un- 
fortunately clear that if they are not for- 
geries, they upset your case altogether, Mrs. 
Saxell." 

' Those were his words, as he repeated 
them to me, and you may fancy aunt's 
indignation. He continued : "If Mrs. 
Acland induced these men to commit per- 
jury, and Major Saxell, in withdrawing his 
claim, was influenced by their false state- 
ments — as I understand — his withdrawal is 
obviously invalid. He returns to his ori- 
ginal position, and you to yours." 
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' Aunt was so angry that she declared she 
would leave the house at once, but he 
calmed her down, promising to send for his 
own lawyer. So that's how the matter 
stands. But Mr. Beaver is quite certain 
that the law is as he says, and it seems 
common-sense; so we may consider that 
business settled. Poor Mrs. Acland will 
never learn, I hope, what infamous things 
have been said against her. 

' So I was able to fix all my powers of 
enjo3nnent on the ball. If it had not been 
for a distant sound of hammering some- 
times, and a greater number of servants 
hurrying about, one would not have known 
there was anything particular in hand. It 
is glorious to have such a house, and so 
much money as Mr. Beaver has ! Fancy it ! 
He had asked two hundred people, all the 
greatest of the neighbourhood, of whom 
thirty and more were to stay the night, 
besides those already here; they were to 
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dance in one room, and to sup in another; 
and the household went on just as usual, 
not a sign of excitement or flurry! You 
know that aunt is not imaginative at all, but 
she said that this was indeed wealth beyond 
the dreams of luxury. I think I have heard 
something like that before. 

' The Duke and Duchess and the young 
Marquis came in the afternoon. It is humi- 
liating to think what small account persons 
of that class made of me at Daneham. 
Indeed, I was never asked to meet even a 
marquis there ; but, if I had, he would only 
have stared and flirted de haut en bas, I 
suppose. Here it is very different. I feel 
like a queen, and they behave as adoring 
subjects. 

' Half a dozen guns and gunesses of the 
heaviest calibre arrived before dinner-time, 
and it was glorious! When Ave went to 
dress, aunt took me into the rooms which 
are Mr. Beaver's own, and there I saw — oh, 
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Dick, such a display! The Duchess had 
been talking at dinner about Mr. Beaver's 
fiimily jewels, which have not been seen 
since his mother wore them. He promised 
to show them to her next day, and gave 
aunt and me a private view overnight — ^but 
only his confidential man was there. I 
could not have believed that a private per- 
son owned such treasures ! They were 
positively demoralizing! I had meant to 
put on my pearl brooch and bracelet, but 
after seeing those things I should have died 
of shame. It is ridiculous to wear jewellery 
unless one wears a fortune, as Mr. Beaver 
always does when he wears any. Do you 
recollect his rubies that night at Daneham ? 
So I put on the Lucknow bangles you had 
made for me, slipping them above my 
elbows, and tied a white ribbon round my 
wrists. 

' It was eleven o'clock when we entered 
the ball-room, which was the old hall, 
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boarded, and painted with wreaths of lilies 
— ^the floor I mean. They were blurred and 
defaced already, for dancing had begun an 
hour before; but in the comers you could 
see how beautiful the painting had been. 
That alone, aunt says, must have cost hun- 
dreds. Then, the old armour and horns 
and other things had not been removed, but 
they stood out from a wall of flowers sewn 
on silk, and fixed over the old wainscot. 
The scent as we stood by them was delicious. 
These who had to sit near complained that 
it made them faint, but I don't believe that; 
and why did they go to a ball ? 

^ If I described half the wonders of this 
room, and the supper — ^which was held in 
the new hall — I should write a volume. 
Aunt says it was downright awful, and so 
it was — for superhuman things are awful, 
however delicious, aren't they? I should 
have called it divine. 

/ All the best men were really anxious to 
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dance, and I condescended to gratify as 
many as I could, Mr. Beaver doesn't 
dance, but he claimed the right of enter- 
taining me, as he called it, every time I sat 
dot^n. I don't expect you to beheve it, 
Dick, but he is really interesting ; if I dared 
express my own opinion I should say very. 
It's not only his wealth and tl^e rest of it 
which give him what I call a masterful 
tone. He must have been quite fascinating 
when younger. . . •' 

Dick replied upon the instant, begging 
and urging Grace to beware. Though he 
could hardly bring himself to credit that 
she might by possibility be won through 
mere lust of the eyes and pride of life to 
marry such a man as Beaver, he could not 
neglect the patent evidence that her fancy 
was caught. But whilst writing, Dick 
knew too well that Grace would do just 
what she liked. 
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Then he went to call on Mrs. Acland, 
the first time for three weeks. She received 
him at once, lying on her sofa, with gentle 
but observant warmth, asking no explana- 
tion. 

After inquiring about her health as if 
nothing had occurred since their last inter- 
view, Dick told his story with perfect 
frankness. He said, in conclusion: 

' From what I have seen of Mr. Beaver I 
should think that he was a fair authority 
on legal questions of this nice sort. Besides, 
as Grace says, his opinion is also common- 
sense. We may drop all uneasiness, there- 
fore, since the new matter lately introduced 
falls to the ground.' 

' Will you put it quite clearly, please ?' 

' Why, it's a simple dilemma. Peake 
asserts, or somebody for him, that the 
evidence upon which I withdrew my claim 
was in great measure false, invented to 
please you and to secure a reward. If he 
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is telling the truth, since I retired under a 
misapprehension, fraudulently produced by 
these men, my withdrawal is itself with- 
drawn ; I resume my original position. 
But if Peake's latest story is false, no one 
can take any advantage from it, naturally. 
I alone, therefore, have an interest in 
proving that it is either truth or the 
reverse. And I have quite made up my 
mind to let the matter rest anyhow.' 

* Even if you suspected it to be truth ?' 
^ Most certainly, in that case.' 

After a pause Mrs. Acland said : 

* I adjure you to be open with me. 
Major Saxell. You do suspect it to be 
truth r 

* What does it matter now ?' he answered ; 
but Mrs. Acland kept her eyes upon his 
face, inquiringly. * I am afraid, then, from 
the evidence of a thousand hints, that those 
men imposed upon you. But I am sure that 
you had no notion of their dishonesty.' 
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* I beg you to call again to-morrow,' said 
she, turning away. ' You have not visited 
us for three weeks. Am I wrong in thmk- 
ing that some quarrel with Edie kept you 
away ?' 

* Not a quarrel ! Miss Acland asked me 
the question you have just put, and she 
resented the same answer I have given 
you.' 

*Will you call to-morrow about this 
hour ? I have many things to reflect 
upon.' 

Next day Dick was there ; Mrs. Acland 
was again alone, but sitting up, and ap- 
parently stronger. 

' Your generosity, Major Saxell,' she 
began, with glittering eyes and feverish 
warmth, ' has conquered even my fears. 
All that has been charged against me is 
true! I did suborn Peake, strengthen his 
evidence where it was wanting, and I did 
employ him to get testimony in my favour^ 
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But it was he who proposed it and urged it 
on me. I might have guessed by whom 
he was incited ! Beaver saw his way to 
revenge after twenty years, and with that 
cunning a devil might envy which is his, 
he sent Peake to me. I am not offering 
excuses, Major Saxell, but explanations ! 
I may say, therefore, that it was not the 
love of money that tempted me, but the 
dread of revelations which are no secret to 
you. Hugh would not have submitted 
without a struggle, in which my girlish 
error must have been published. I have 
told you the true story of that ! As I hope 
for God's forgiveness, I had no suspicion 
that our first marriage was unlawful, nor, I 
am confident, had my husband ! But think 
how terrible the explanation must have 
been fi-om a mother to her children!' 

' I beg you to say no more ! That is 
enough !' 

' The temptation was greater than I could 
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resist. If you had been in England or fol- 
lowed up the matter yourself, you must 
have detected me. Even my son learned 
enough in one careless visit to Wolfingham 
to rouse his suspicions. If I could but 
persuade you to give up your claim, all was 
won. You did so, nobly, and my remorse 
began ! Your conduct yesterday broke the 
spell. I acknowledge your rights ! So far 
as it can be done at once, I will transfer 
my husband's fortune to you, and I will 
summon Hugh to return and complete the 
act of justice.' 

^ But you rush at conclusions, Mrs. 
Acland. Though these men lied, it does 
not follow that your husband was not 
really drowned, and much more that Kaikes 
was he !' 

* I am sure of it ! If he did not die, the 
other arguments are nothing. Hugh was a 
man of violent and bitter passions. Twenty 
years in India, among rough comrade?. 
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might bring him to the likeness of Kaikes, 
I can follow the change which brooding and 
the desire for revenge would work in his 
nature. Kindly let me rest now, Major 
Saxell ! I beg your forgiveness once 
again !' 

* It is granted with all my heart ! I 
shall have something to say, very earnestly 
and firmly, the next time you can see me. 
In the meantime I urge, and if need be 
I insist, that you take no steps in the 
matter/ 

Deeply reflecting he left the house. His 
course was clear, and that neither perplexed 
nor grieved him ; but there were by -points 
interesting in another way which would not 

to 

be ignored He could not forget, though 
he tried, how cheerful and firank Mrs, Acland 
had seemed dtiring his stay at the Bagni di 
Lucca, when, as she now hinted, her remorse 
was acute, Dick had made his quiet studies 
of human nature ; an intelligent man must 
VOL. n. 41 
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needs pursue that science in the small world 
of a regiment. Could any mother, he thought 
unwillingly, keep such feelings secret when 
the man she had wronged had just saved 
her child ? Dick tried to shrink from the 
conclusion, and disowned it. 

Thus pondering uncomfortably, he did 
not hear hurried steps behind. 

' Miss Acland begs you to return a 
moment, sir,' a servant panted. 

Dick returned, his heart beating. 

Edie awaited him in the small saloon. 

* I .flattered myself too much, Major 
Saxell,' she began, ^ and I did your shrewd- 
ness injustice ' 

'Let me accept the explanation without 
more words,' he interrupted, with an angry 
flush. ' It is quite unnecessary to refer to 
it now.' 
• Edie faltered. 

* Perhaps I put my meaning inconsider- 
ately ' 
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' My shrewdness is not equal to judging 
of that. It only enables me to draw con- 
clusions from what I hear and see/ 

She broke down altogether. 

' Oh, you are unkind !' 

' And you, Miss Acland ? Did you not 
force me to speak out? And when you 
dismissed me for obeying you, did I 
complain ? You refused me the pleasure 
of seeing you and of consoling your mother. 
I submitted. What offence has provoked 
this last rebuke ? That it is just I will not 
doubt ; but I have the right to be told my 
involuntary crime.' 

* I meant no rebuke. It was my duty to 
ask pardon for my conduct the other day, 
which was insulting and wrong. But the 
task was embarrassing, and I did not find 
the words I should have chosen.' 

' I sympathize with your embarrassment 
so fitr that I would, rather drop the subject, 
Miss Acland. It is a very painful one to me.' 

41—2 
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*Will you make no allowance? The 
mother whom I have cherished and 
honoured owns herself guilty. May not 
that discovery excuse some unconsidered 
words? Indeed, I am sincere in begging 
your forgiveness.' 

'Pardon me if 1 cannot make up my 
mind to believe that frankly. Since we 
have come to this tone, I also must speak 
out. Though you are sincere in asking 
my forgiveness, you yourself do not forgive 
me.' 

' I do not, when I bitterly and humbly 
acknowledge you to have been right ? Pray 
give me credit for reason, at least !' 

* It is an unprofitable dispute. Allow 
me to withdraw ?' 

He . had reached the door, when Miss 
Acland suddenly broke into passionate 
tears. Dick ran to her, and took her hand. 

* What has arisen between us ?' he cried. 
* There is something. How is it possible 
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that we could have exchanged such words 
and tones? Tell me, Edie, I adjure you! 
Think how I shall suffer if you let me go 
without even a hint !' 

He had fallen on his knees beside her 
chair, and unconsciously clasped her waist. 
Unconsciously Edie yielded to his arm. 

' It is no act of yours !' she sobbed. * Oh, 
let me go !^ 

* Not mine ! But there is something 
new between us? Is it — can it be that he 
refuses to carry out his promise now? I 
see it is ! What a mean and cowardly fool ! 
I will write to him, Edie, and assure him 
there is no danger. Be comforted, for 
these troubles are under my control again; 
and if it. were only to secure your happi- 
ness I would suppress them. That I 
swear !' 

' My happiness ? Let him go his own 
way ! My one comfort in all this misery is 
the assurance that he rejects me !' 
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* But — ^you love him ?' 

* Never — ^never — ^never! Oh, go, Major 
Saxell!' she exclaimed, drawing herself 
away suddenly. 'I was hysterical, as 
foolish girls are when over-excited and 
nervous. Now I am well, and very, very 
grateful. You have quite forgiven me ?' 

* There was nothing for me to forgive, 
but ' 

* Oh yes ; I was sullen, and you re- 
proached me justly. I do not understand 
myself how I felt/ 

' I never could reproach you; but if you 
thought I did, that shows into what an 
imnatural position we had drifted. It can 
never recur. 1 shall not leave Mrs. Acland 
yet ; and you allow me to call ?' 

' You are too good and too generous ! 
Come to her as often as you can. I am 
frightened at the change in mamma since 
that letter came to-day. Oh, it is dreadful, 
and there is no hope of escape!' Edie 
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broke into tears again, and all his argu- 
ments did not comfort, though they soothed. 
' I know/ she sobbed, ' that if pity and 
friendship could save us, we may be sure 
of them. But Fate is our enemy !' 

' There is something stronger than pity 
or friendship/ he said, at length, ' and that 
also you have.' 

' What is that Y 

*Love and innocence! Trust to them, 
Edie, and they will master even Fate !' 
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